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FISH DEALER AND FISH COMMISSIONER. 


E print to-day a card from Mr. Eugene G. Black- 
ford, the President of the New York Fish Com- 
mission. Itisshort, concise and explicit; and sufficiently 
definite in its statements to be plainly comprehended by 
Mr, John D. Collins, of Utica, to whose recent charges 
against Mr. Blackford’s integrity and honesty of official 
actions it is an answer. One of these charges was that 
Mr. Blackford had secured the repeal of the six-inch trout 
law, because that law interfered with the sale of finger- 
ling trout in Fulton Market, where Mr. Blackford does 
business. A more serious charge was that Chief Fish 
and Game Protector Drew had been removed at Mr. 
Blackford’s instigation because the chief’s vigilance had 
interfered with the shipment of illegally caught fish io 
Fulton Market. 

As we pointed out at the time, these accusations were 
of altogether too grave a nature to be made by an irre- 
sponsible accuser or without due proof to make them 
good. Several weeks have now elapsed and the proofs 
have not been forthcoming. Meanwhile the person ac- 
cused has been ill. The first act of Mr. Blackford on his 

} recovery from a sick bed is to send us his reply. That 

reply is that the charges are absolutely false, and that 
Mr. Collins knew them to be false when he wrote them. 
This makes it incumbent upon Mr. John D. Collins to do 
one of two things, either to bring forward the proofs 
which he has alleged he has in his possession to establish 
the truth of the charges, or failing this, to acknowledge 
his mistake and make due apology. No third course of 
action is open to a man who wishes to enjoy the respect 
of his fellows. 

While he meets thus without reserve or mincing mat- 
ters, as every self-respecting and honest man must meet, 
the direct’ accusations of dishonorable conduct preferred 
against him, Mr. Blackford has apparently thought it 
not worth while to consider at length the inuendoes and 
insinyations made by Mr, Collins, which are in effect that 










a fish dealer is by reason of his business an unfit person 
to be a commissioner of fisheries. 

This is a point of which good taste forbids extended dis- 
cussion by the President of the New York Commission. 
It is, however, a perfectly legitimate subject for expres- 
sion of opinions, and diverse opinions have been expressed 
respecting it. One opinion is this one of Mr. John D. 
Collins. Another opinion is that which was expressed 
by the late Spencer F. Baird, as contained in the follow- 
ing note, only this year sent to Mr. Blackford by Mr. 
Churchill H. Cutting. The two notes explain them- 
selves: 

New York, April 9, 1890.—Mr. Eugene G. Blackford, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.—My Dear Mr. Blackford: I now have the honor to hand 
you Prof. Baird’s letter of April 23, 1886, which I promised some 
time ago togive you, but until aday or two have been quite unable 
to find. I had put it away so carefully that it was out of my own 
reach. Yet at this late day it will be enriched to you by the fact 
that it is one among the last of his testjmonials to his cherished 
friends and scientific co-laborers. Permit me to congratulate you 
for the place that you occupied in the esteem of this gentleman. 
I beg to remain, cordially yours, CHURCHILL H. CUTTING. 


WasaHineton, D.C., April 23, 1886.—Dear Churchill: We con- 
sider Mr. Blackford to be the model fish dealer of the world, cer- 
tainly of the United States, by his scientific acquirements and 
methods, his intelligence, and hisenergy. As Fish Commissioner 
of New York, he has a thorough appreciation of all the problems 
of fishculture, and the best methods of restoring the supply in 
depleted waters. Heis a most invaluable coadjutor of the U. S. 
Fish Commission, always ready to help to the utmost of his 
ability, and to sacrifice time and money in doing what he can to 
advance science in every way. We cannot speak too highly of 
him either in his personal relationship as a man, or in connection 
with business matters. He is known all over the world by natur- 
alists and persons interested in fishculture; and is realy the 
medium of communication in this connection between America, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Great Britain, Germany, etc. Sincerely 
yours, S. F. BAIRD. 

Of these two opinions—that of John D. Collins and 
that of Spencer F. Baird—each must be taken for what 
it is worth. The former we have reason to believe is 
shared by a large class, whose lack of information is 
more than made up by its prejudice, while the latter 
embodies the deliberate verdict of those who are most 
familiar with the record and services of Mr. Blackford in 
the work of fishculture. 

Holding by reélection the office of President of the 
American Fisheries Society (one of the oldest and most 
effective national organizations for the promotion of fish- 
culture and fish protection), the recipient of gold, silver 
and bronze medals from the French, Holland and Ger- 
man governments for his services in the cause of fishcul- 
ture, honored by the Commissioners sent to this country 
by Japan, France, Sweden, Norway, Germany, Holland, 
Ireland and Scotland, who have sought his counsel, 
advice and practical assistance, and have made ample 
acknowledgment of the same, by the present United 
States Commission held in a like esteem as by Prof. 
Baird, respected by his associates in the State Board of 
Commissioners of Fisheries, Mr. Blackford, it may quite 
readily be understood, does not deem it needful to dis- 
cuss with ignorant and prejudice-blinded carpers the 
question of his fitness for office and of his discharge of 
official duties. 

There remains one thing more to be said. Many well 
meaning and honest people appear to believe that a fish 
dealer is of necessity a rogue; that he cannot do business 
without buying unlawfully captured fish—equivalent to 
receiving stolen goods—and that he is therefore inimical 
to the enforcement of the fish protective statutes and to 
the punishment of those who violate the laws. This be- 
lief found expression in an article sent us by a correspond- 
ent the other day when he wrote: ‘‘Now, with a market- 
man at the head of a commission charged with a vigorous 
enforcement of protective fish and game laws, must not 
demoralization in the service follow? Is it so?” 

As a general proposition, discussed theoretically, such 
a question admits of argument on both sides. In this 
case, however, the reference was directly to Mr. Black- 
ford, who is.a fish dealer, and as a Commissioner of Fish- 
eries is also charged with directing the enforcement of 
the fish protective laws. Assuming that ‘‘Saint Law- 
rence,” who put this inquiry, is sincere, and we believe 
him to be, we will reply to his question, Yankee-like, by 
asking another. 

Mr. Blackford is a fish dealer; he is also President of 





the Bedford Bank, of Brooklyn; Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the City Savings Bank of Brooklyn; Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the People’s Trust 
Company, of Brooklyn; president or director in numerous 
other organizations, The presumption is that a person 





holding such positions of trust is regarded by his fellows 
as a man of integrity and honorable business character. 
Now does “Saint Lawrence” believe, as his question 
implies, that a man of such standing in the community is 
likely to forfeit his reputation by an abuse of his official 
position as Fish Commissioner to encourage the illicit 
trade in fish? Is the brand of honesty required in a Fish 
Commissioner so refined and rare in its nature that we 
cannot safely trust our bank presidents to fill the office? 
And if the business of a fish dealer is of necessity a 
rogue’s calling, is it not high time that the fact were 
made known in commercial circles, that fish dealers may 
no longer be permitted to fill offices of trust? 


THE STATUS OF FISHCULTURE. 


haw time to time we have published in our columns 

communications from Mr. Peirce upon the failure 
of trout culture and fishcultural methods in general. We 
have given place to these articles, not because they repre- 
sent our own opinions on the subject, but because we 
have long known of the existence of opposition to public 
fishculture under the present organizations. As Mr. 
Peirce represents the extreme of this adverse element, 
and has always expressed himself without reservation in 
opposition to generally accepted methods, we have given 
him an opportunity to present his views in the fullest and 
clearest possible manner, believing that the untenability 
of his position will be made evident by such free discus- 
sion of the subject as might arise from his sweeping 
criticisms. We have a very extensive acquaintance with 
fishculturists and know something about the results of 
fishcultural work. We have read the published state- 
ments concerning the successful restocking of trout 
streams and have believed them, because of our confi- 
dence in the gentlemen who have given the facts to the 
public. We have supposed it to be capable of ocular 
demonstration that landiocked salmon have been success- 
fully introduced into Sunapee Lake and other lakes in New 
Hampshire, and that the fish caught in Sunapee in 1890 
were equal in value to one-sixth of the entire fishcultural 
appropriation for the year; we will throw in the fine 
brook trout and golden trout taken during the same 
season for good measure, although we know that some 
parties caught from 100 to 150 small golden trout in a 
single day. We know that Mr. Robert D. Hume, of 
Ellensburg, Oregon, now of San Francisco, Cal., has sup- 
ported a private salmon breeding station on Rogue River, 
Oregon, by means of which he has kept this river in a 
profitable condition for many years while adjacent salmon 
streams, which are not artificially stocked, have long ago 
been fished out. We believe that Eastern brook trout 
have been successfully introduced into the little Laramie 
River, Wyoming, where they have been known to reach 
a weight of 3lbs. in four years. 

Our correspondent, Mr. Byers, in a communication on 
the results of fishculture, furnishes a long list of Colorado 
streams in which various exotic species of the salmon 
family are now flourishing, even more than in their na- 
tive habitat. Other localities not mentioned by Mr. Byers 
are: Chalk Creek, in Chaffee county, Colorado, stocked 
five years ago with brook and brown trout, both of 
which are doing well; Morraine’s Lake, on Pike’s Peak, 
which was said to contain no fish of any kind till trout 
were introduced last year and in which they increased 
from 24in. to a weight of 1}lbs. up to August of the pres- 
ent year; Echo Lake, near Idaho Springs, stocked in 1889, 
and this season fish of 14lbs. have been taken. In 
Nebraska, Long Pine Creek and Shadron Creek were 
stocked several years ago with brook and rainbow trout; 
many of each were caught in 1889, including a brook 
trout of 17in., which weighed over 2lbs., and has been 
personally examined by us. Rainbow trout sent to Ver- 
ona, in southwest Missouri, have grown wonderfully and 
increased rapidly, furnishing some of the finest specimens 
of their kind. Mr. William Montgomery, of Verona, can 
give full details of the experiment. 

We could multiply instances indefinitely if it were 
necessary. It is well known to anglers that the trout 
streams of the Pocono range in northern Pennsylvania 
and the headwaters of the Delaware River, as well as 
those of the western slope of the Alleghanies, have been 
completely restored by the excellent work of the Penn- 
sylvania hatcheries at Allentown and Corry. The Bush- 
kill and the Tobyhanna are among the streams which 
have been so improved. 

As for raising trout for market we know at least a few 
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people who have done this successfully. We have pre- 
viously referred to Dr. John Law, of Leadville, Colorado, 
whose establishment is well known and reasonably profit- 
able, so much so that he is constantly increasing his 
facilities. He does not sell eggs and fry, but only mar- 
ketable trout. Mr. P. P. B. Hyerson narrates, in the 
Transactions of the American Fisheries Society for 1690, 
his successful experiment with trout in Arkansas. Mr. 
Geo, A. Starkey, of Troy, and Mr. Charles Dickerman, of 
New Hampton, N. H., sell adult trout, and the former 
believes the business can be made profitable if conducted 
on a large scale. We know of one man who has a thriv- 
ing business of small proportions in the sale of brook 
trout in this city; but he does not seek to compare notes 
with experts in trout culture. We have no expectation 
that the evidence brought forward by Mr. Byers or the 
testimonials to the adequacy of fishculture methods con- 
veyed to the ends of the earth by an independent press 
will suffice to soften the asperity of critics who will deny 
the unequivocal success with shad and whitefish, and dis- 
parage the grand achievements with trout and salmon. 
But intelligent people everywhere will distinguish sharply 
and clearly between the men who have labored by scienti- 
fic and practical methods to establish a system of fishcul- 


















































































ture which has won the praise of the world and those 
who dispute the universal verdict while advertising some 
occult processes peculiar to themselves. 








THE interest in the habits of that game little bird, the 
woodcock, increases and notes printed to-day bring out 
a new suggestion. Is it not possible that, in talking 
about the ‘‘whistle” of this bird, the advocates of what 
may be called the wing and the vocal theories are refer- 
ring to different sounds? We know a number of men, 
who, when they talk about the woodcock’s whistle, refer 
to the twittering sound which it makes when flushed, 
and which, as Mr. Brewster says, has been compared to 
the note of the kingbird. That the bird makes, or can 
make, a whistling noise with its wings, as do some of the 
ducks, is we presume beyond question, but to get at the 
truth, it would be well for the debaters first to settle as 
clearly as possible what they themselves mean when 
they speak of the woodcock’s whistle. 


Che Sportsman Conrist. 
STILL-HUNTING. 


A WINTER IN MICHIGAN.—IV. 
BY NESSMUK. 


I got on much better for the rest of the winter, although 
still very weak and utterly unfit for anything requir- 
ing exertion or likely to subject me to exposure. I had a 
fancy to try for the clearings as I got better, but old 
Peter declared it so decidedly imprudent, and refused so 
emphatically to go with me or furnish ponies until the 
ong season was over that I concluded to wait. 
he sugar season came at last, and a part of the band 
moved down to an extensive tract of sugar maples within 
six or seven miles of my shanty and commenced opera- 
tions. They had a merry time of it; the season was an 
unusually favorable one, and big kettles, little kettles, 
tin pots, pails and pans, were in great demand for collect- 
ing sap, boiling down, and sugaring off. 

One pleasant afternoon a pony was sent to me with an 
invitation to ride over to their camp for a visit—an invi- 
tation which I gladly accepted, and the visit proved an 
interesting one. They were very busy, and had ten ora 
dozen kettles, large and small, seething and bubbling 
over hard wood fires. Their mode of reducing the sap to 
sugar did not differ in the least from that practiced b 
the white settlers, save in the utter disregard of cleanli- 
ness exhibited by them. The young Indians were con- 
tinually scouting the woods with their little half-starved 
curs, and any unlucky coon, hare, squirrel, or even a 











skinned and thrown into the boiling sap for cooking, 


my appetite for warm sugar, and tended also to prejudice 
me slightly against Indian cookery—a prejudice which 
much after observation has only confirmed. They are, 
almost without an exception, most disgustingly filthy in 
all their personal habits. 

I hung about the bright cheerful fires until late at 
night, going from tire to fire, chatting with such of them 
as spoke English and refusing liberal offers of sugar; but 
at last Peter, who acted as cicerone, said it was time to 
sleep and led the way to old Blackbird’s. tent, where we 
went to spend the night. The tent was a large one with 
a dull, simmering fire in the center, a big smoke-hole at 
top, and a loose, ragged blanket by way of adoor. The 
fire gave out much smoke and very little heat, the ragged 
blanket ventilated the structure most efficiently, and 
what with young Indians, dogs, young and old, smoke 
and filth, the whole affair was well calculated to knock 
the romance out of Indian life effectually. My own lit- 
tle den of a shanty was bad enough considered in the 
light of a domestic institution, but it was warmth and 
comfort compared to this. 

For an hour or two I tried to delude myself into sleep, 
but the tent grew smokier and colder as night waned, 
until I was fain to take my blanket and seek the nearest 
fire, where, seated on a piece of dry bark, I nodded and 
dozed the night away. The Indians treated me kindly. 
Such as they had, and the best they had, was .offered 
freely; at parting they pressed me to accept of divers 
small fawn-skin sacks filled with dried berries, corn, 
beans and nuts, which, to an invalid who had passed 
through a long spell of sickness with no vegetable food 
other than ‘‘hard tack,” were most grateful. 

dust as I was on the start for a return, a pretty little: 












| ably to make a die of it. He who has been forced to play 


muskrat, which fell into their bands, was sure to be { my face feebly homeward. 


without further dressing or cleaning. This rather cooled | home, but they had been forwarded by order to Muskegon, 
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cheery blows as I cut wood for a camp-fire at this very 


t. 

Tend Ned Miller? Married the blushing Hannah of 
course. I saw him a few hours after my return home, 
and knew he was a benedict at a glance, for he was 
smoking a penny clay, and the inevitable dinginess en- 
compassed him as a halo—a dinginess that may escape 
masculine observation; but ask any shrewd spinster in a 
mixed assemblage to single out the benedicts from the 
eligible; she can do it as by intuition. 

Ned and I did not meet very cordially; I had good 
reason to think his desertion the cause of much suffering 
to myself, and something hard would rise in my throat 
when I tried to feel friendly and forgiving in spite of me, 
However, as Ned came often to see me and we talked 
matters over I came not only to forgive but tosympathize 
with him. He had led his inamorata to the altar on 
Christmas Eve, starting on a bridal tour immediately 
thereafter. On his return he found to his consternation 
that another wedding had come off during his absence, 
and one that he little dreamed of. 

Mr. Enoch Daniels, the man of many patents, had gone 
and done it! Married the elder Hannah, relict of Deacon 
Needham, deceased, and was in fact a sort of father-in- 
law to Ned—a relationship that I fancy did not inspire 
Ned with any great amount of respect. However, the 
widow had a perfect right to marry whom she pleased, 
so Ned took his pretty young wife home to his mother’s 
snug fifty-acre farm, and Mr. Daniels took charge of the 
Needham estate, including the buxom relict, all of which 
he managed and still manages, as a temperate, thrifty 
Vermonter should do. As for Ned, he got a present of a 
fine young horse from the widow and his wife a nice 
“setting out” in furniture, besides the two best cows on 
the farm, which is all they are likely to get at present, as 
the widow—I beg her pardon—Mrs. Daniels, has already 
presented her husband with three healthy boys and is 
herself more buxom and healthy than ever. 

Something more than a year after Ned’s marriage, as 
he and I were celebrating the advent of his first boy in 
my little snuggery over some ojd Glenlivet, Ned asked, 
“Do you happen to know how confoundedly old Sam 
Hoover fooled us at the Rock Shanty more than a year 

or?” 
een didn’t really; as how?” I answered. 

‘“Why,” said Ned, ‘“‘he had a snug cabin built and his 
traps set about the head of Bear Run, at the very time he 
told us a cock and bull story about there being no game 
in the woods. He leave the woods because he couldn’t 
find deer! Why he was just going out to the clearings 
after provisions, and we were just green enough to save 
him the trouble by emptying our knapsacks for his 
benefit. He killed over fifty deer in that range before 


uaw, whom I had spoken to the day before without 
eliciting any answer save the unmeaning Indian stare, 
came up pe premeees mea small, tastily worked doe- 
skin. pouch filled with cranberries, saying in very good 
English: ‘‘Here, you take these and stew them with sugar; 
they are good in fever—birch is best for ager.” And 
she dodged into a tent, laughing loudly, as did all the 
squaws, who seemed to think whipping out the aguea 
capital joke. Perhaps it is. 

A few days after my visit to the sugar camp a warm 
south wind stopped the flow of sap, and the Indians to 
the number of twenty returned my visit, making them- 
selves at home jovially, ransacking the shanty, examin- 
ing my hunting kit with eager curiosity, and stuffing 
themselves with dry ship biscuit until I dared not treat 
them to warm toddy for fear they might burst, The 
nymph who gave me the cranberries was of the party, 
and had lost all her reserve—showed a desire in fact to 
be rather communicative. ‘Her father was no Indian,” 
she said, ‘“‘not he. He was a British officer in Canada, 
and her mother was Peter’s sister. She could live with 
white folks if she chose, but she did not choose. Her 
father was not ashamed of her; he had taken her at one 
time to Detroit and sent her to school for a year where 
she learned to read, but she did not like it. What 
did she want to read or write for? What good was 
it? She did not like the white girls, or their moth- 
ers. They had made her wear a dress like them- 
selves, with corsets, and belt so tight that it hurt her 
to breathe, and shoes which pinched her feet. What 
did she care for such things, or for the pale, sickly girls 
at school who laughed at her, and who were too feeble to 
carry a bucketful of water or an armful of wood? She 
was not going to be pinched up or kept indoors by them, 
and so when the band came down to trade at Pontiac, 
and she heard of their whereabouts, she ran away and 
joined them, to be free again and go where she pleased. 
Afterward, her father came all the way from Malden to 
Port Sarnia for the purpose of finding her and taking her 
back again; the band had left Port Sarnia before he ar- 
rived, and he followed them to River au Sable, where he 
found them, but she had utterly refused to go with him, 
although he promised to take her to England and give 
her any quantity of nice clothes. She did not want the 
clothes, nor to go to England; she chose to be free—to go 
and come when she pleased; to gather berries and dress 
skins; to go in a canoe and catch bass and mascalonge. 
It would kill her to live as white women lived.” This 
and much more she told me, with flashing eyes and a 
voluble earnestness that carried conviction of its truth- 
fulness, As I watched her expressive face and native 
beauty, I could not help a misty speculation which crossed 
my mind as to how such a spicy piece of calico—I beg her 1 , . 

ardon; blanket—would perform as mistress of my the season was over, besides taking I don’t know how 
atin establishment. Beautifully, no doubt, so long as | many bear. If Iever—.” But here a red-headed urchin 
one might be content to lead the nomadic life of a| broke in upon us, to notify Ned that ‘‘Miss Miller wanted 
strolling band of Chippewas, but that sort of thing would | him right away; suthin the matter with the baby.” And, 
hardly answer for the clearings. seizing his hat, the bran new father broke for home like 

One would hardly like to introduce an Indian beauty | 2 quarter horse; a ot instance of a prom- 
to a respectable white mother and sisters as a newly | 18128 young na) . eee ad it i £9 
acquired relative, or to receive a visit from a dozen or| , But 1 have talked y a a maa dete nae ae 
two-of breech-clouted, blanketed vagabonds, each with a|°Clock. Let us mend the fire and draw our blanke 
backload of baskets and moccasins for sale—not in a civ- | #bout us; on the morrow we will hunt the ridge from 
ilized town, at least. Nevertheless, the pretty Ta-wis-na- | bere to the head of Bear Run, where, if we but hunt with 
gatch-ee would have been worth half a dozen white | fully and patiently, we may chance to eat venison wit 
beauties to a man willing to forswear all civilized clear- | Ut bread at supper. 
ings for the term of his natural life—but I digress. 

It was in April when, the sugar season being over, the 
remainder of the band came down from Muskrat Lake, 
and all prepared for a journey down theriver. They had 
been rather successful in the winter hunt, the squaws had 
improved their time in making moccasins, fancy baskets, 
pouches, etc., and the whole tribe were jubilant at the 
prospect of much trade, The trip down the river was a 
merry one for the Indians, but to me it was a cheerless 
succession of chilly days and chillier nights, I was free 
from ague or fever, but very weak, and coughed almost 
incessantly, and I rather thought old Peter right when he 
told me, ‘‘Bimeby fall come agin, then you die.” 

It was on a cold, raw afternoon that we landed at the 
bay, and I sought food and shelter in the little tavern 
from whence I had started the previous October for a 
grand hunt. The hunt had fizzled down, down to the 
small end of nothing, and I, with just the breath ef life 
in my body, was trying to reach home once more—prob- 
























































COWBOY REMINISCENCES. 
[Concluded from Page 451.1 


— of us were on a camp-hunt near the headwaters 

of the Brazos River in Texas, There were ‘‘English 
Jack,” the “Captain,” Raymond and I—all cowboys from 
the same ranch. We had taken advantage of that period 
of inactivity that extends between the fall round-ups and 
drift line riding, and were engaged in putting up our 
winter’s supply of meat. The country swarmed with 
deer, antelope and turkey, and in addition to these there 
were a few bears, but though we potted the former in- 
offensive beasts to our hearts’ content bruin always man- 
aged to give us the slip, and had it not been for the abun- 
dance of tracks we might have supposed his species ex- 
tinct among the mighty cafions that sheltered somehow 
his shaggy hide. One morning a day or two before the 
time set for our return home Raymond shouldered his 
rifle, and whistling to his hound Bose, strode out of 
camp, remarking that he would ‘‘try one more whack at 
them bears,” and that ‘‘if they were in them cafions they 
sure had to come out that day.” - 

That night my pardner did not return to camp, and 
the next morning all of us set out in different directions 
to look for the missing member, feeling sure that he had 
met with some accident. Nor were we wrong. After 
six hours of fruitless search I was returning to camp to 
oatatep my nearly exhausted steed for a fresh one, 
when I heard a faint hail from a hillside. and spurring 
my pony to the spot rode upon my missing comrade, He 
presented a ghastly sight, being literally covered from 
head to foot with congealed blood, while his neck and 
face were scarred and scratched to such an extent as to 
be almost unrecognizable. It was not necessary to ask 
many questions—he had evidently found the bear. At 
the bottom of a sink near by lay a large she bear, her 
head battered almost to a jelly and still clasping in her 
fatal hug the dead body of the hound Bose. I did not 
waste any time talkinz, indeed my pardner was too much 
exhausted from 108s of blood and exposure; and aiding 
him to mount my horse I walked by his side, supporting 
him as he rode into camp. It was fully three days be- 
fore the wounded man was able to talk, and quite a fort- 
night ere he was convalescent. The long claws of the 
bear had cut deep furrows on his back and sides and one 
stroke had made a gash on the cheek that Raymond will 
carry to his dying day asa reminder of his adventure, 
one of the most gallant of ¢il combats between unarmed 
man and t. 

It seems that after leaving camp he proceeded at once 
to a valley, in which we had often noticed bear sign in 

reat abundance, but where, owing to the rocky nature of 
the ground it had been impossible, even with the aid of 
the hound, to follow any of the numerous trails. That 
morning, however, was peculiarly favorable, owing to a 
slight rain on the night previous, and Bose successfully 
trailed amost promising lead into a high rocky cafion. 
Keeping the hound that always ran silently close to him, 
Ray moved cautiously through the maizes of jungle and 
rocks, and after some time of stealthy advance, on round: 


the “‘give up game” among strangers, and has sought his 
home with little hope of anything better than finally 
closing his eyes among friends, can easily imagine my 
feelings when, having given my Indian friends every- 
thing save what clothes I needed for present use, I turned 


At Grand Haven I looked for letters and papers from 


and I did not care to go back for them, I had not heard 
from home since the previous October, some six months 
back, and like the matrimonial experience of Mr. Bum- 
ble, ‘‘it seemed an age.” 

From Grand Haven to Grand Rapids, thence to Kala- 
mazoo, and I was once more behind the iron horse, speed- 
ing homeward at the rate of thirty miles an hour. Two 
days of puffing, whistling, _—s confusion, during 
which the little pallid, and not over-well-or-cleanly- 
dressed hunter got unceremoniously jostled by flunkeys, 
waiters and baggage smashers, a quiet ride of 25 miles on 
a side-cut, and I left the cars to get on board the rickety 
stage which was to put me down at my mother’s door. 

All through the spring and early summer I crawled 
feebly about, racked with a distressing cough, and unable 
to gain tone or strength; but the man who has been 
toughened by years of eapomre in the open air, whose 
lungs and muscles have been braced and hardened by 
exercise in the mountains, and who has a strong constitu- 
tion, does not die so easily. In July I began to mend, 
and in company with two or three friends, ventured on a 
visit to a favorite camp on the headwaters of Pine Creek. 

Blessed be the pine-crowned mountains with their bal- 
samic breezes and crystal trout streams. If there beany- 
where on earth a Gilead wherein the worn invalid ma 
find a balm and a physician it is there. The trip wee 
had been prrsected for a few days extended to as many 
weeks, and I returned home almost a well man; bought 
a light double-barreled rifie, overhauled my neglected 
hunting kit, replaced what was missing, got my off-hand 
shooting up to a respectable pitch, po just a year from 
the time Ned and I camped at the rock shanty, I again 
unslung my knapsack and wakened the echoes with 
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ing an an 


object of his search, standing not 30yds. away. 


uick shot broke the under jaw of the beast and with 
a in away went the bear, closely pursued by 
— 
liowed as quickly as ible, and on emerging from 
: . i ps and bear had disappeared in 
one of the caves that are quite common in that section. 
This particular one was nothing more than a sink in the 
having a very steep slant 
Down in this hole 
Ray could hear the dog and bear having what may best 
be described as a monkey and parrot time, but owing to 
the branching off at the bottom, he was unable to see 
Not wishing to have the dog killed, 
for he valued it highly, down he slid to the bottom of the 
slope and entered the cavity. What followed I had best 
‘‘As soon as I got 

I cocked my gun and carefully 
around the rock, intending to fire from where I 

stood, but the cave turned off at an angle and there was 
So in I went and was 
greeted by a terrific rush from the bear, which turned me 
heels over head, knocking the rifle out of my hands and 
I managed to 


wl of pain 
an Sen up the trail that led to the plain above. 


the cafion, found that 


ound perhaps sixty feet deep 
oa arene in a kind of tunnel. 


what was going on. 


let him describe in his own language. 
to the bottom of the slo 


nothing to do but go right in. 


breaking the stock against the rocks. 
regain my feet and then the ball opened, and Bose 
and the bear had a right lively time of it for a little 
-while. 


and we tussled together like man and man; then Bose 


came in on the rear and drew his attention while I —s 
an 

the sand slipped from under my feet so that I could not 
make much headway; and before I was half out the bear 
was on me and down we rolled together to the bottom of 


to climb back up the slope, but it was very stee 


the pit. 


‘‘Seeing that it would be of no use trying to get out, I 
faced about and put up the best fight I knew how. We 
had a regular boxing match; he would slug me and over 


I would go, then I’d hit him and in his turn down he would 
roll, but the beast was so confoundedly quick on the re- 
cover that I never had a chance to reach the gun barrel 
before he was again onme. Every time he would strike me 
his claws would cut through my clothing and into my 
flesh, and I was soon blood from head to foot. At last he 
caught me across the face, and I was so blinded with 
blood that he got the advantage, and grabbing me around 
the body began whut came pretty near being a death 
hug. 1 was too played out to offer much resistance, and 
guess the jig would have been upif it hadn’t been for old 
Bose coming up in the rear and nipping the bear in the 
flank. This made him drop me, and he got the dog in a 
corner and grabbing him squeezed the life out of the poor 
beast, but it gave me time to reach the barrel of my 
broken gun, and as he came at me the last time I brought 
the steel down with all my remaining strength upon his 
head. That settled him, but I continued to rain blows as 
long as there was the least sign of life. Poor old Bose 
was stone dead, with his teeth clenched in the cold meat 
of his enemy, and I, dripping with sweat and blood, had 
just time to crawl out of the hole when I fainted. When 
I came to it was night and the fight I had to keep from 
freezing to death was almost as bad as the circus with the 
bear. I can tell you I was mighty glad to see you riding 
by, but it took every last living bit of strength that was 


left in me to hail loud enough to get you to look my 


way.” 

doveval years have passed since that event, Raymond 
has at last joined the majority—no, not died, but married 
—and is, or rather was, living in a one-roomed rock 
cabin, every stone of which was hewn and set by his own 
hands, and which stands on the cliffs of one of the remote 
headwaters of the Brazos. It is not very far from the 
spot where his famous fight occurred, and is in the region 
where, in the wild days of the frontier, we, so to speak, 
‘fit, bled and died together.” I visited him a year or so 
ago. There are two or three young Brooks now, sturd 
young fellows that give promise of emulating their 
father’s mighty deeds, and in the evenings we would all 
sit around the big fireplace, crouched on the skin of that 
very bear that came so near making an end of the chapter 
before it was well started. 

What a man Raymond was! I have passed my life 
among college athletes and frontiersmen, but I can re- 
member no one who ever approached him in point of 
strength. He was six feet four inches in height and 
weighed two hundred and tweny-five pounds, every 
ounce of which was solid muscle. To this strength and 
his brave heart, aided by the devotion of the hound Bose, 
must be attributed his victory over the bear. No un- 
armed man isa match for an uninjured bear, and it is 
very probable that had the first shot, which broke the 
beast’s jaw, been less fortunately placed, the tragedy of 
Bear vs. Ray would have had another termination. 

ALEX. M, REYNOLDS, 
SEATTLE, Wasb., June 5, 1890, 


AN ADIRONDACK OUTING. 


O* Aug. 25, with my wife and two boys, aged two 

and four years, we boarded the 8 A. M. train at 
Canton, N. Y. A change at Philadelphia, another at 
Carthage, and at 12:20 we were at ‘‘the Crossing,” or 
Oswegatchie. A stage ride of three miles brought us to 
Star Lake. Here are two hotels and quite a number of 
cottages of more or less pretention. I owned one of them, 
but when they erected a hotel within 100ft. of my house 
I thought it was too thickly settled and sold out. 

Star Lake is quite a summer resort, the lake being a very 
fine body of water and very irregular in shape, as its 
name indicates, It is about two miles in its longest line 
and has some six miles of shore line. Its general depth 
is 20 to 25ft., but it has its shallow bays with sand and 
stony bottom and in one place the bottom is found at a 
depth of over 75ft. It is fed mostly by springs and has a 
hardly visible outlet. 

The afternoon of our arrival was spent in getting rested 
and looking after 4 team to take us on to the “Inlet.” 
The next morning at 8 o’clock we left the lake, one team 
took our boat (a 15x30 Canadian model) and baggage, the 
other ourselves, The latter rig was a buckboard, though 
to stand the rough road it had to be very heavy and the 
spring was not enough to k of. One mile of good 
road and we turned into an old clearing, thence into the 
core For fro miles the road ro a that ae oa 

eep our seats by a vigorous use 0 hands eet, 
Then Madame said “Let me walk,” and 4-year-old Harry 


le in the cafion he came face to face with the 


I saw that he could not bite on account of his 
broken jaw, and when he rushed on me I grabbed him 
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said ‘‘Me too.” I had to keep to the wagon and hold the 
2-year-old. I’ve toted a 50lbs. pack over this road, and 
it was fun compared with this ride. Everything has an 
end, and at 10:30 we arrived at Sternburg’s on the Inlet. 
Sternburg’s is a quiet little hotel. early new, and 
though unpainted, is clean and neat. The house will 
accommodate about thirty people, and is a halting place 
for those bound further into the woods. From half a 
dozen to twenty were about the number of guests during 
our stay; and each day saw its arrivals and departures, 
The house is well kept and guests are made as comfort- 
able as possible. 

On the afternoon of our arrival it rained, and the five 
succeeding days were more or less off the same piece. 
Madame and the children kept pretty close to the house, 
but I went fishing more or less. The water was high and 
there was no hunting on the river. However, the house 
was well supplied, as Mr. S. and his stalwart son and 
son-in-law are all good hunters. The Monday following 
our arrival was bright and warm, and I took a tsam 
up the Albany road some three miles, hunting ruffe 
grouse—or partridge as wecallthem. At this place on 
the road a brook crosses and there is a little beaver 
meadow, alders and an old camp ground, grown up to a 
thicket of birch, spruce and briers. I found no birds and 
pushed on up the brook to another little patch of grass 
some thirty rods above. Coming out from behind the 
trunk and roots of an upturned tree I stopped within 
three or four rods of a small oblong piece of tall grass 
nearly surrounded by alders. Something red, with white 
spots on it, below the tops of the grass, attracted my 
attention. The first thought what is it? The next itisa 
fawn. Just then it raised its head. For the next ten 
seconds there was pantomime on both sides. I broke open 
my gun, pulled out the fine shot shells and went for my 
pocket for a shell loaded with buckshot. Out in the 
grass another fawn put up its head, the old doe stuck 
hers up out of the alders at one side and all three bounded 
away. 

Well, I came hunting for partridge—not for deer, be- 
sides it is against the law to shoot a spotted fawn, and it 
would be too bad to have killed the mother doe and broken 
up such a happy family. So after the first moment of re- 
gret [am glad that my gun was loaded with fine shot. 

Patiently I hunted every foot of ground, but only saw 
two birds, and they flushed wild. As one parted the 
thick undergrowth of the camp ground I followed it with 
a charge of shot. Not knowing whether I had hit it or 
not 1 followed. It was on aside hill, the ground plenti- 
fully strewn with old half-decayed logs, and I had to look 
sharp to my footing to avoid an ugly tumble. I reached 
the place where I last saw the bird and looked for bird or 
feathers. Seeing neither I raised my head, and on a dry 
limb not fifteen feet from my face sat the bird; but as my 
eyes touched her she was off like a rocket. So long as I 
was not looking toward her she let me approach almost 
near enough to touch her. An hour more of hard hunting 
gave me but one bird, and I returned to the hotel more 
tired from my tramp than I cared to own. 

Several fine days followed, and on one of them madame, 
children and myself followed up the river some five 
miles, and ate our dinner on a large rock overlooking the 
alder meadow. Near this rock thirty to forty years ago 
one Charles Marsh had a trapping shanty. Wolves and 
panthers were quite plenty in those days and Marsh used 
to trap them. One day he landed at the foot of the rock 
and leaving the carcasses of a deer and a fox in his boat 
he went back a few rods to set a trap. Stooping down at 
his work he heard a little move near his boat, but saying 
to himself, ‘‘Steve has come up the river and is trying to 
scare me,” he went on with his work without looking up. 
Presently, however, a fierce yell brought him to his feet, 
and he saw standing on the rock looking down at his boat 
and gun a full-grown panther. At a startled cry from 
Marsh the animal vanished in the bushes. 

This meadow is a mixture of alder beds and tall grass, 
and may be three miles long by nearly a mile wide. The 
river is very crooked and its course through the meadow 
would probably measure five or six miles. This is the best 
hunting ground on the river, and fishing for small trout 
is very good. During our run down I held the boat and 
madame fished, catching about forty, the largest being a 
better one than I caught on the whole trip. I thought so 
at the time, and have heard it so stated since my return. 
Well, madame took kindly to the sport and only falling 
darkness could induce her to lay aside the rod. And 
“the kids” enjoyed it too. The other guests were duly 
informed, ‘‘My mamma caught a whole lot of trout.” 

The wet weather interfered sadly with the sport, though 
I got in several good days’ fishing and hunted two nights 
without seeing or hearing anything. In a day or twoour 
outing would be over; and I had not killed a deer. So 
one fine morning, with George Nunn in the stern, we 

addled up the river some twelve miles and fished down. 

nder a floodwood I got a glimpse of a broad red side and 
a strong tug at the hook. Too eager, I struck; and 
though I pricked I did not hold my fish, Then I spent a 
full hour trying to tempt the prize to take a variety of 
tempting baits. No use; so we left him. How long was 
he? I don’t know, but the week previous a party caught 
three at this pee weighing respectively 13, 24 and 34lbs. 
When we had caught enough fish we landed, built a fire, 
and cooked and ate until we were satisfied. Then we 
took to the boat again, and dusk found us with a goodl 
number of fish at Government Camp. Here we landed, 
got supper and waited fordark. It was a splendid night, 
dark, still and warm. 7 

Taking off my boots, I wrapped my feet and legs in a 
heavy blanket and settled down to business. Up the 
river we went some two miles. Then after waiting half 
an hour we started down stream. Mile after mile was 

assed over with nosound of game. About 1 o’clock, and 
just above the rock referred to, Nunn turned the bow of 
the boat into a shallow cove. Back at the further end I 
see a white bunch in the grass. It has no particular 
shape, and may be only a bunch of grass; but I am sus- 
picious, and watch it. Directly two bright spots appear. 
near the water and are raised as the deer raises its Sond. 
It is too far away for a sure shot, and as I whisper to 
Nunn, who has not seen it, to push the boat ahead, there 
is a splash and a crash and the game is away. 

ae we drift on by the mile and hour. We are now 
but little over a mile from home and but a quarter of a 
mile‘abovealargecamp. Just here is a chance, however, 


for there is a small cove on the right, a large one on the 


left, and just below the latter, with a narrow tongue of 
land between, is the outlet of Otter Pond, here spreading 
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out two or three rods wide; the bank covered. with thick 
alders near the mouth, but a little further back spreading 
out in grass marsh. 

Nunn hears a deer on the left, and _ the boat glides 
slowly and silently down the stream. Directly we can 
see the upper cove, but no deer. Now we are passing 
the cove on the right, and there is heard splash, at 
our side, and then behind us, and out goes a deer. Fol- 
lowing that immediately is a plunge in the mouth of the 
brook, and we know that the deer on the left had been 
alarmed and started out. 

Quick work, now, or no e. A couple of quick, 
hard strokes of the dle and the bow of the boat rushes 
past the point, and I can see up the brook. 

In the center of it is a dark object. I have been in it 
before and know this is the deer. She is standing quar- 
tering from us and looking some other way; so I do not 
see the eyes. 

The gun has been brought to a ready, and now it 
touches the shoulder. A glance along the barrel shows 
it where it should be and the trigger is pressed. From 
mountain to mountain the report roars and rolls, and 
when the echoes have died away we hear a kicking in 
the alders a couple of rods from the shore. 

‘‘You have got her,” says Nunn, “‘though you shot so 
— I thought you had missed. I did not see the deer 
at all.” 

“IT had to. shoot quick. That deer had started to go and 
only stopped an instant to see what was coming.” 

A few minutes’ search among the grass and aldets found 
a very large doe dead. We loaded her into the boat and 

addled quickly home. As we hung her up daylight was 
reaking in the east. 

The next day we left the inlet, coming out by Ben- 
son’s Mines, a much better as well as shorter road. 

And now I would like toadd a few words on jack hunt- 
ing, my favorite method. This is the usual method of 
killing deer early in the season, and so much is against it. 
There are ways to prevent that, and an active man can 
‘‘salt” with sulphur every watering place for miles around; 
and this repeated occasionally will keep deer from water- 
ing and to a great extent prevent that kind of killing. 

But let us suppose that it is Aug. 15 and we havea right 
to kill. The law-makers are willing we should kill as 
we please so long as our method is not cruel nor too des- 
tructive. Killing is killing, and I do not suppose it 
makes any difference to a dead deer whether it dropped 
to a shot from a still-hunter or by jack-light. What we 
want is to give the game a chance. Let us see what its 
chances are in floating. First, natural chances. 

The shore area of stream, pond and lake is but a small 
percentage of the whole woods. Many ponds and streams 
have little or no feed and deer do not water there. This 
then limits the hunting ground of the jack-hunter to a 
very small territory. 

Again, hunter and deer must meet at one time and 
place. You cover miles and miles and of all the deer 
that come to the shore you see but one, perhaps, because 
not at the right place at the right time. Deer are not 
likely to come to water on cold or rainy nights. On 
windy nights they scent you long before you get within 
sight. On foggy nights you cannot see and on moon- 
light nights the game can see you. 

Now, don’t you see that from natural causes we bring 
the jack hunter into very narrow limits? 

Some say it requires no skill to killa deer this way; 
that the guide does it all. The guide must do his part; he 
must propel the boat in absolute silence; no matter 
whether the current is swift, or grass, sticks and lily pads 
obstruct. But the hunter must also do his part, or the 
most skillful guide will not avail. The light is uncertain 
and he must many times guess where to aim. Hundreds 
of shots are fired without result. The guide has his pay, 
the hunter his chagrin, and the deer a good scare that 
makes him harder for the next man to approach. Itisa 
fact that if a pond or stream is hunted much the deer 
become ‘‘educated,” and the average hunter might as 
well roll in his blankets and go to sleep as to hunt. 

As regards so many being wounded and escaping, I 
think the stories are overdrawn. I have hunted off and 
on for thirty years. I have perhaps killed fifty deer, 
most of them with the jack. I can count some clean 
misses, but not half a dozen wounded that escaped. Ifa 
deer is hit at all hard, a good guide can follow the trail and 
the deer is pretty sure to be found and killed. 

We have this positive evidence, where hounds are used 
deer become scarce; where dogs are not used, all the “‘float- 
ing” does no harm, though some of it is done early in the 
season. 

By this Ido not mean I approve of early hunting. I 
believe in living up to the law, and I maintain that jack- 
hunting after Aug. 15 is not more destructive than the 
natural increase of game will permit. J. 

Canton, N. Y. 


THEY LOVE THE MUSIC. 


UNTINGTON, W. Va., Dec. 22.—Fox chasing in W. 
Va, however others may regard it, I call it a 
strange sport, if sport it may be called, that is sometimes 
engaged in here. To call it hunting may be a misnomer. 
It is engaged in only by those having a fine musical ear; 
I mean the ear that can appreciate the symphonic baying 
of the pursuing pack howling over hill and dale, now 
near now far away. Not only do the more common 
class, but the élite of the town take interest in the sport. 
I have seen them with their hounds, without a gun with 
them, go over the river into Ohio as the sun was setting, 
to enjoy their royal sport. Why without a gun? ask you. 
Just to sit down, perhaps by a fire and let off the dogs 
and wait for the music, which of course begins as soon as 
the dogs strike a trail. Whether the fox is caught they 
know not, they care not; but is the concert good? To 
them it doubtless is. But give me grouse, woodcock and 
quail shooting and they may have their sylvan canine’ 
concerts, I want to see the chips fly when I chop the 
wood. Quitea few foxes are hunted, the huntsmen riding 
on horses pell mell, in ye olden style, and ‘‘nary a gun 
wid em,” and he loses caste who dares to fire upon 
reynard at such times. 
ere is a queer custom here of trailing a dead fox 
through the streets of a city on Christmas or New Year’s 
day. The man who trails the fox rides helter skelter 
through town, up one street and down another. Presently 
a pack of hounds is put on track and follows the trail 
with great gusto—with all the eagerness and uproar that 
might be expected in a “live” hunt in a veritable forest, 
N, D, Extine, 
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Glatuyal History. 


THE WOODCOCK’S WHISTLE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: f 
I have been much interested in all your woodcock bird 
whistle papers, and as my experience has extended over 
more than half a century of woodcock shooting) and 
many seasons’ shooting I have bagged from 100 to 150 
birds) and the bird always interesting me, I have spent 
many pleasant hours in studying its habits in spring as 
well as in fall and summer shooting. I want you to put 
down my vote to the wing theory. : 

I know the bird has a little mouth talk, or note, which 
I have often heard when the birds were mating and 
strutting on the ground in the spring, and the same note 
I have heard often from the old bird when I have been 
catching the young chicks; but the sound or note is not 
the same as the whistle of the continuous-flying, full- 
plumaged bird, and I have so often had the slightly 
wounded bird in my hand, and held by the bill or feet, 
make, as I am sure, the same whistling with his wings, 
that I cannot be mistaken; and the bird when not in 

lumage, held the same way, does not make the whistle. 
liao we do not all hear, see or think alike; but any 
person who will take a full-plumaged woodcock that is 
lively, hold it by the bill or feet and let it have full use of 
its wings, cannot but be convinced the whistle is made 
with the wings. 

Audubon should be pretty good authority, and he 
records the noise as made by the wings; and among all 
my bird acquaintance I do not remember one bird that 
has a continuous mouth note when flying, but very many 
have a wing whistle when flying, such as the golden-eye 
duck, whistling swan and many others, that can be heard 
a long distance. The drumming ruffed grouse, noise of 
the wings of the flushed quail and many others talk with 
their wings as well as their mouths. 

GEO. A. BOARDMAN. 










































































half we hear, it is not at all particular what it eats, 
Like the bibulous individual who has recorded his later 
life preferences in not altogether faultless verse, it will 
‘take most anything.” One day in ’87, while the cook 
in a Maine bark camp was out, one of these brutes 
entered, rooted the lid off a butter tub, and when the 
cook returned, was literally ‘‘up to his eyes” in the con- 
tents. 

Mr. Samuel Pugsley, a gentleman living near here and 
one whose word passes at par with the writer every time, 
assures me that he killed one in his hen house in the act 
of destroying his poultry. Indeed, [ saw one last summer 
making very suspicious advances on a flock of young 
turkeys, and had not the owner of them declined to 
sacrifice a fowl in the interest of science, and insisted on 
my shooting the marauder forthwith, I could bly 
have offered some direct evidence on that point to-day. 
As it is, it is an open question whether he was rustling 
for a dinner, or was under the impression that his 
“plumage” entitled him to associate with fowls, and 
engage with them in a one-sided game of ‘“‘tag.” 

It is a well known fact that one ‘‘quill pig” will do as 
much injury in a field of buckwheat as any like-sized in- 
dividual among his shovel-nosed brethren, while the 
damage these animals do in the State of Maine alone by 
girdling trees amounts to so much that it is a wonder a 
bounty is not offered for their scalps. Two years ago a 
valuable horse pasturing near here was badly injured by 
getting a blow on his nose from a porcupine’s tail The 
number of dogs that get hurt in the same way is simply 
enormous. When I state that the porcupine is on the 
increase, in that vicinity at least, I have summed up the 
case for the prosecution. Now, can any one tell us of 
any good this animal does, or state any sufficient reason 
why it should not be killed on sight? L. I. FLOWER. 


NEw BRUNSWICK. 


| and from the middle of August to the middle of Sep- 
tember they seek the most secluded spots on sidehills, in 
briers and bramble, and a dog has to be an extra good 
one and to know his business to find them, as they will 
lie and let any one step within a few inches of them 
without offering to flush, and when they do fly on this 
occasion they produce no sound by bill or wing, which 
goes to show that the feather that makes the whistle is 
not there or is not strong enough to produce the sound. 
If I have added anything to the mre of the woodcock 
I am very glad; and again, if I have hurt any one’s feel- 
ings by my way of putting things, I am sorry. Iam 
sorry I cannot handle this subject as Mr. Brewster has, 
but will try to keep up my end in my way, and as I say 
above I hope the sportsmen of this country will second 
my motion and put out some men and make aclose study 
of the best bird I ever shot at, and one that is fading 
away very fast, and let them say how the woodcock pro- 
duces the sound, and if lam wrong Iam willing to put 
myself into bondage and let Mr. Trumbull study my 
habits as he has the poor little woodcock, in a dungeon 
cell. T. M. ALDRICH. 


PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island. 





































































SURROUNDED BY SNOW BUNTINGS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

This afternoon while in pursuit of a large owl abont 
the field just outside the city limits an immense flock 
(at least 4,000) of snowflakes (Plectrophenax nivalis) 
came into a buckwheat stubble field, through which I 
was passing. I was near the center and they settled 
down to the eastof me. I noticed that those furthest 
from me would fly over the others and alight on the side 
nearest to me, and concluded that if they were not dis- 
turbed they would soon surround me. I sat down on my 
heels in the snow, and keeping perfectly quiet awaited 
their coming. I had not long to wait before I was com- 
pletely surrounded and had an excellent opportunity to 
watch them. There was a continual jumping up to 
secure the heads of =. which they would hold down 
with their long toes and claws while eating from them. 
My position was not an easy one, and I finally had to 
standerect. My first motion was the signal for my sur- 
rounding company and they seemed to rise asone. The 
circling motion, which they always make when alight- 
ing or starting, brought many of them over my head, 
and so close were they that I felt the rush of the wind 
caused by the motion of their wings. I thought I had 
seen large flocks of snow buntings, but had never seen 
any that compared with this. It covered acres. From 
my position I have no doubt that I might have shot a 
hundred birds with the two barrels of my gun. But I 
was after a larger bird and knew that the report would 
be the signal for him to take his departure. 

I followed him around that farm of 1924 acres for three 
mortal hours, and the last I saw of him was at five o’clock, 
and so dark that I could just make him out as he passed 
over the residences in the south part of the city. 

Before seeing the owl I saw another interesting occur- 
rence. About a quarter of a mile from me I saw a black 
object moving about on the snow, and turned in that 
direction to ascertain what it was. When within forty 
or fifty rods the object disappeared. As the field was 
level and free from stones, I could not understand what 
had become of it. Keeping my eyes on the place where 
I had last seen it, I approached the spot, only to find the 
tracks of an animal which I thought to be those of a 
skunk, but they looked too large. On following the 
tracks about two rods, I found that they also disappeared 
in a hammock of the snow. Passing within six feet of 
it to the opposite side I found an opening, and looking in 
saw the black fur of some animal. I was now convinced 


pleases, but I do think, as I say above, that treatment of | that it was a skunk, and as I was not looking for “Sir 
any subject of this kind should be as correct as possible, | Mephitis,” I did not walk up and give it a kick and shoot 
as it goes as recorded fact, and his way of finding the | at it as it ran away. I stopped back two rods, and mak- 
true habits of woodcock I think to be all wrong. ing a smal) ball threw it at the hammock, when, to my 

It is time the sportsmen and the ornithologists of this | surprise, out jumped a black and white cat, that bounded 
country came out in force to prove if possible which is | across the field. I have seen cats crouch and hide in the 
right. The expense would be fight, and if every lover of | grass, but did not know they would force themselves 
these birds (and their names are legion) would contribute | under the snow for concealment. J. D. Davison. 
a small amount to pay a manor a committee of three| Lockport, Dec. 6, 1890. 
men to go South now and study them, I think it would 
be a move in the right direction. They could follow them 
from Florida to Maine on their trip north and east, and 
by August we could get a full report of the woodcock, 
his habits, mode of feeding, the way he produces the 
sound, and mode of rearing the young. 

My article in your journal of Jan. 22, 1890, gives in a 
rough way my idea of the woodcock. At that time I did 
not claim he had a note by the bill, but after aclose study 


A QUEER GOOSE.—Editor Forest and Stream: Mr. 
John H. Sherard, a planter of this county, described to 
me a goose that he captured last Feburary or March on 
his plantation, which was a unique bird for these parts 
and defied the erudition of local sportsmen to determine 
its status among the genus Anser. The colors of the body 
were similar to those of the common wild goose that re- 
sorts to this latitude in the winter months, but the head 
and neck, down to the ner. were perfectly white, with 
pink bill, feet and legs, like the domestic goose. The 
specimen captured was a solitary bird, and alighted in the 
clover lot not far fromthe barn vard. Mr. Sherard made 
a long shot at it with No. 2 shot, and ‘‘wing-tipped” it, 
hurting it but slightiy. He placed it with the domestic 
geese in the barn yard, but it showed no disposition to 
affiliate with them, keeping entirely aloof. I believe it 
died after a month’s captivity. It is described as being 
taller and more slender in its proportions than the wild 
goose.—COAHOMA. [You do not tell us what is the com- 
mon wild goose of your neighborhood in winter. The 
bird you speak of may have been a blue goose. The 
description given is so vague and general that we cannot 
conjecture as to the spevies of the bird. And guessing in 
matters of science is not permitted. | 


CALAIS, Maine. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read with great interest the many articles that 
have appeared in your paper concerning the ways of the 
woodcock and have added to the list myself. In looking 
over your paper for the past year I find about three to 
one in favor of the wing sound, and all give good reas- 
ons, while a few who have had a woodcock in confine- 
ment claim that the sound is produced by the bill. I 
have also asked every sportsman (and they are many) 
from Maine to Florida and have never fouud one who 
did not think the sound was produced by the wing on its 
flight. : 

On looking over my paper on my return from the field 
trials I find Mr. Trumbull out with an article in your 
issue of Dec. 11, in which he contends that the woodcock 
makes its sound by the bill or throat a I think any 
one who writes on this subject should find as near as pos- 
sible the true habits of the bird, and if possible how the 
sound is produced, and the last place to find the true 
habits or nature of man, beast or bird is to confine them | 
in close confinement, which seems to be the only way 
that Mr, Trumbull or any of his supporters have ever 
studied them. 

I was very sorry that I was not at home to see my 

apers so as to answer Mr. Trumbull before, but as Mr. 

rewster has already done this in your issue of Dec. 25, I 
will content myself by writing now and trying to show 
that Mr. Trumbull’s article is misleading to the beginner 
in ornithology. 

Now, i don’t want Mr. Trumbull or any other man to 
think that I deprive him the privilege to think as he 


How Two Fawns Took THEIR RATIons.—Amos Pat- 
terson. of East Valley, Wash., has two fine young deer 
that he has raised on his place. He was out hunting one 
day and killed a doe with two young fawns. The crea- 
tures were very small and ran away in terror at the death 
of their mother. In afew days Mr. Patterson caught 
them and brought them home. They steadily refused to 
imbibe the lacteal fluid through a regulation nipple at- 
tached to a nursing bottle, and other artifices tried were 
in vain. What was to be done? If they were much 
longer without food they would perish. A bright idea 
struck Mr. Patterson. Taking the hide of the mother 
that had been butchered previously he inserted the nip- 
ples through the skin. hen the fawns felt the warm 
coat of the supposed mother, they commenced to drink at 
once, and for a good while after no trouble was experi- 
= 3 giving them their regular rations.—Jo. (Seattle, 

ash.). 


GOLDFINCH IN CAPTIVITY.—St. Louis, Mo.. Dec. 24.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: Being an interested reader 
of your pee I would like to ask you or some of your 
readers for information. For years I have taken a great 
interest in our American goldfinch yellowbird (Carduelis 
elegans), but in spite of my efforts I have not succeeded 
to keep them in captivity. I have used the various bird 
foods, seeds, tonics, greens, etc., have taken the birds 
before and after moulting, kept them singly and in num- 
bers, inside and out, but to no use. I understand that 
they can be kept in captivity if - know how to treat 
them. Any information will thankfully received 
through your journal.—D. B. [We have seen many 
yellowbirds (S. tristis) in confinement which seemed to 
do well on such food as is given to canaries. Canary and 
rape seed were the foundation of the diet, but of course 
the greater the variety given the more likely the birds 
are to do well and thrive. ] 


THE PORCUPINE. 


‘¢f SING of arms and the hero,” says the t. He who 
chooses for his subject the porcupine has abundant 
excuse to sing of arms, for no legion of oldtime knights 
had half so many. lances at rest as he; but were one in 
search of a hero he might go a long distance further 
without much risk of faring any worse. True, I did once 
of them in Febuary I found they had, and wrote your] read in a boy’s paper, generally accounted one of the 
journal to that effect, which you published on March 6. | best and most reliable in the country, a description of a 
Every observation reported in these two articles was | reckless and even heroic charge by a band of porcupines, 
made on the bird in his natural element. I claim that | to avenge the death of one of their number at the sme 
the woodcock does fan its tail and strut like a turkey | of a Maine hunter; but to say I believed it would be put- 
gobbler, and is one of the proudest things I ever saw,| ting a very heavy strain on the truth. I think the 
notwithstanding Mr. Trumbull to the contrary. I also io of the story went as far in the latter direction as 
say and know by observation, that they do in mating or | was desirable. 
breeding season have a continuous twitter of the bill and| Inasmuch as he deals swift and sharp, as well as severe 
wings combined on their ascent, and that on their descent | punishment to any animal that meddles with him, the 
they have as perfect a song as any lark or bird I ever | porcupine has long been held up as an embodiment, as 
heard. Also that when on the ground after their ascent | well as an emphasizer of the great principle, that ever. 
and decent they makea very sharp spate five or six times, | one should mind his own business and not meddle wit 
as I described in issue of March 6, and which I cannot | that of other people. But as example is better than pre- 
describe as other than like that of a drake, only much | cept, and he of all animals is oftenest found nosing 
sharper, and it can be heard for a quarter of a mile on| around hedges, orchards, outhouses, lumber camps and 
still nights, and as I said in that paper, they keep it up| back shanties—places where he would seem to have no 
from early sunset until daylight in the morning. This is | earthly call, I think it would be fitting to look elsewhere 
the sound, as near as I can make it, that Mr. Trumbull’s | for a practical illustration of that important truth. 
bird made, which deceived the greenhouse man. Some people speak of the porcupine as an animal that 
But I do say, Mr. Editor, to you, to Mr. Trumbull, and | “‘is always right side up.” ff by “right,” they mean the 
to all unbelievers, that I have on many occasions tried | prickly side, many of us have seen them in another 
the woodcock by holding it by the bill, also by the feet, | position; and I for one believe that if the whole race 
and have had it make the pure metallic jingle or whistle | were ‘wrong side up” there would be no great hiatus in 
with its wings which it invariably makes when flushed | the welfare of the world. To me a pocupine seems a sort 
by myself or my dogs in cover or open, and I can prove | of an animated Canada thistle, or if you prefer it the 
it by plenty of men who would not perhaps wish their | thistle is a vegetized porcupine. The beauty of both the 
names drawn into this controversy. ° plant and the animal may very well be questioned, while 
_ I will now add to my letter of March 6, that after mat- | their utter worthlessness has never to my knowledgle 
ing and hatching the young, the woodcock through May | been a subject of dispute. 
and June cease their spiral ascent, also their song note,| I first heard of the animal from the old settlers as hav- 
and after the young bird gets large enough to feed and | ing the power of ‘‘shooting its quills.” As it can strike 
take care of itself, the last of June or first of July, they | quick and dexterous blows with its tail, always planting 
begin again the ascent and song, which lasts then until | the harpoons where they will do the mcst damage, I can 
the last of July or first of August, when they my to| readily forgive this inaccuracy. It is usually credited 
molt, Then they are quite dormant and stir very little; | with being a vegetarian in diet, but if we can believe 


VIRGINIA DEER IN AUSTRIA.—Berlin, Dec. 20.—The 
Count Brenner, father-in-law of the hereditary Prince of 
Ratisbor, some years ago imported six pairs of Virginia 
deer and set them loose in his domain, Grafinegg, in 
Austria. They have wonderfully increased, and at a 
recent aristocratic hunt three of them were killed, This 
meat is considered superior to that of the native animal. 
—The Washington Post, Dec. 21. 


BLAcK Foxes.—Mr. Fred Burke, of Barronsfield, who, 
as reported a few weeks ago in the Amherst Sentinel, 
shot a black fox, was successful in capturing another of 
those rare animals a few days ago. He has shot thirty- 
one foxes this fall, and the other day sold the skins to 
Messrs. Black & Co., of Truro, for about $225.—Truro, 
Can., Sentinel. 


Snowy OwLs.—Edgar, Neb., Dec. 5.—The snowy owl 
has again appeared in this vicinity. A farmer brought 
me a very large one yesterday, and another has been seen 
east of here a few miles.—H. 
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Game Bag and Gun. 
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THE FULL TEXTS of the game laws of all the States, Terri- 
tories and British Provinces are given in the Book of the 
Game Laws. 


THOSE NOVA SCOTIA LICENSES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: s 

In your issue of Dec. 4, under the heading of “Nova 
Scotia Licenses,” Mr. C. S. Harrington, chief game com- 
missioner, intimates that certain American sportsmen 
fled the country from fear of arrest for shooting moose 
without a license. I have reason to believe that Mr. C. 
M. Stark, of Dunbarton, N. H., and myself are the per- 
sons referred to. In justice to us both I trust you will! 
give space to the following: j 

Mr. Stark and myself werestrangers to Nova Scotia and 
its moose hunting grounds. Upon inquiry we were 
referred to Mr. John Daley, of Digby, who we were in- 
formed was the game warden for Digby county, a 
thorough sportsman and one who could outfit us. After 
corresponding with him we intrusted him last May to 
make the necessary arrangements. We arrived in Digby 
Sept. 12. Each took out a license to hunt big game 
(which I herewith inclose). It reads: 


License is hereby granted Robt. D. Gould, Esq., of Fitsburg, 
Mass., U.S., to shoot large game in Digby county for one year from 
1st September, 1890, to Ist September, 1891, subject to conditions 


of game laws as now in force in Nova Scotia. 
JOHN DALEY, Game Warden, Digby Co. 


Diasy, N. S., Sept. 12, 1890. 

We then started for the interior as soon as we could get 
our traps together. Upon our return to Digby some 
three weeks later we learned from Mr. Daley that a com- 
plaint had been made to the Association that we were 
shooting without a license, that word had come back to 
send officers to arrest us, and that he had interfered and 
stopped them. Later we were fortunate enough to meet 
the gentleman who made the complaint, and upon our 
showing him our license we learned for the first time 
that Daley was not at that time game warden; that he had 
previously held that position for a number of years, but 
it had recently been tranferred to the County Clerk. 

Now, Digby is a small town. We remained there from 
Sunday at 9 P, M. until the following Tuesday at 11 P. 
M. waiting for the steamer. The gentleman who made 
the complaint, appreciating our position, said he did not 
care to make us any trouble, and that the Association 
would investigate the matter. Mr. Daley is proprietor of 
the Hotel Royal and is considered responsible, and if he 
had no authority to issue licenses, why have not the 
Association stopped him before this, as there have been 
several parties who have taken out licenses through him 
since he lost the office? Mr. Daley, in signing a license 
as game warden without authority, must certainly lay 
himself liable to arrest for obtaining money under false 
pretenses. From what I can learn, this whole matter 
seems to be the outgrowth of some local trouble, and 
before passing judgment Mr. Daley’s my. should be 
heard. Rost. D. GOULD. 


FrrcHcure@, Mass., Dec. 22. 


MAINE—ITS GAME AND LAW. 


I 


items of deer killed. During a couple of weeks I have 
collected items showing the slaughter of some 16 deer in 
different sections of that State. This would be all right, 
and every honest sportsmen would rejoice with the happy 
hunters, were the fact established that the hunting was 
fairly done. But such is not the case. .The fox hunters 
have increased, and these fox hunters bring home deer. 
A party of respectable merchants and business men left 
Boston on Monday night, for a hunting tripin Maine. 
They told their friends that they were going for deer and 
‘caribou, and that they should stay as long as the open 
‘season lasts, or until Jan. 1. This looks fair on the face 
‘of it, and as though the hunters had some respect for the 
game laws of the State were they propose to hunt. But 
on the express team, on its way to the depot of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad that afternoon I saw a handsome 
hound. Was that hound the property of the rym 
party? I had the curiosity to make inquiries and foun 
that he went with thém. 

I learn from perfectly reliable sources that the hounds, 
mentioned in my former article, as dogging deer on the 
side of Aziscohos, have twice since my first information 
been over to the West Arm of Richardson Lake, each time 
running a deer into the water, whch the hunters did not 
get, for the reason that the deer swam the lake, and 
neither the dogs nor the hunters had time to follow. 
‘This pack of hounds is said to be owned in the Magallaway 
Upper Settlement. 

i the report of the Commissioner of Fisheries and 
Game of the State of Maine, extracts only of which I have 
seen, the Commissioners frankly admit that the illegal 
hunting of deer is carried on in some parts of the State. 
‘Would that it were a few parts only! The report makes 
use of this paragraph: ‘‘Yet there is a portion of the 
State where they have put the law at defiance, and have 
killed them in and out of season, and with dogs. This is 
at the expense of the law-abiding portion, and is unjust 
and unmanly, taking the rights away from the law- 
abiding citizen. Owing to our meagre appropriation for 
so large an interest as our fish and game, we have been 
unable to give them the necessary protection they 
deserve.” 

This is an honest statement, and it is worthy of the 
honorable gentlemen who are the authors of it. It also 
fully vindicates what the FOREST AND STREAM has had to 
say in advance of the report. But the idea is shameful, 
and goes to show how men can bemean themselves, when 
it is possible to hunt or fish in — of laws designed for 
the good ofall. Will the State of Maine respond promptly 
to the needs of the hour, so clearly pointed out by the 
able Commissioners? Let me say here that it is the one 
hope of my love for forest sports that the coming session 
of the Maine Legislature give the Commissioners of 
Fisheries and Game the power to enforce the laws of the 
state, with such wholesome changes as those gentlemen 


recommend in their able and honest re have not 
a word of Ee to find witha single c —_ ay 
suggest in report, which report t R- 
EST AND STREAM will publish in full, e changes they 





AM very sorry to be obliged to say that the hounding 
of deer in Mainecontinues. Maine papers are fall of 





suggest seem to me to come from deep thought and long 
experience, and with such chan 
nearly absolute enforcement as the able Commissioners 
would bring about with a reasonable sum of money at 
their command, the State of Maine would be about as 
near the hunters’ paradise as it is possible to find in this 
country where game has been so shamefully wasted. I 
am glad that the FoREST AND STREAM has led in this 
work, and I am glad that the experience of gentlemen so 
amply qualified as the Maine Commissioners are at the 
helm to direct. Will Maine grant the necessary funds? 
Can she, as a State, see on which side of her bread the 
butter hes? Is she not aware that thousands of sports- 
men are only too anxious to visit her borders—her very 
inward forests? Is she aware that no other interest, not 
even that of timber, is as great, as productive of actual 
wealth, as the interest of fishing and hunting might be 
made to her citizens? Will the lumber interest in that 
State again be allowed to spoil wholesome fish and game 
Legislation at tbe last hours of thesession of the Legislature 
his winter? Look at what the Commissioners have already 
accomplished in the way of the increase of deer; the im- 
provement in fishing, even with the miserable pittance 
that the Commission has been allowed! Talk about State 
aid to railroads in that State, why State aid—State back- 
bone—in the enforcement of wholesome game and fish 
laws will prove one of the greatest boons to the railroads 
in that State. 

The Commissioners of Maine again pve that the 
open season on moose, deer and caribou be made to 
commence on Sept. 1. I believe that this can be done 
without harm to the game interests of the State. The 
also pro that the same principles involved in the fis 
law limiting the amount of fish to be transported to his 
own home, by the person who has legally caught the 
same, and with his name legibly marked on the property, 
and accompanied by him in a mag shall apply to every 
species of game. The Legislat 
to be carried including grouse or partridge. 
It is sensible, it is even magnanimous. 
has legally killed game in -the open season has stolen 


This is right. 


nothing. He is entitled to his property. For the good of 


all the State should limit the quantity, however. 
But others are to write on this important question in 


the FOREST AND STREAM. Will they handle the question 
as sensibly as the honest Commissioners have a . 
nly 
broad-gauge sentiment will answer. The man who would 
‘‘make jack shooting a State prison offense” must stop 
and think that the jack shooting of a deer in the proper 
open season is no more a crime than still-hunting; that 
the deer are not ome out of the country by the act; 
estroyed, if the hunter is a man fit 

A method of hunting is to be con- 
demned only when it is found that by it the game is being 


their report? Cranky ideas must not come in here. 


that only, one deer is 
to bein the woods. 


driven away or destroyed by wholesale. SPECIAL. 


A GOOSE HUNT IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


About the 20th of October the writer, in company with 
W.S. Parker, a druggist of Lisbon, N. D., and Dr. O. G. 
Winters, of La Crosse, Wis., left Lisbon, via Fargo, for 
Devil’s Lake for a few days’ sport among the wily wild 
Taking the morning train from Fargo, a six 

ours’ ride upon the finely equipped Great Northern 
Railway through a portion of the Red River Valley 
brought us to the lake with the satanic name, where, by 
previous arrangement, a team and driver were in waiting 

We made our 
headquarters at the house of a substantial German 


eese. 


to convey us to the hunting grounds, 


farmer. 


We were up betimes the next morning, eating break- 
fast by lamplight, and having carefully loaded our am- 
munition, decoys, etc., into the commodious two-seated 


buggy, were soon off into the thick darkness of the early 
morning, headed for the lake where the geese had spent 


the night. A lively ride of three miles in the crisp morn- 
ing air behind a span of cranky bronchos managed by a 


reckless driver brought us to the lake just as the first 
faint streaks of daylight began toshow in the eastern 
horizon. 


Stringing out along the shore at intervals of 20 or 30 


rods, and securing such cover as best we could behind 
the high grass and small bushes that fringed the high 
banks, we anxiously awaited the morning flight. e 
had not long to wait; small flocks soon commenced to 
rise from the center of the lake and start for the feeding 
grounds, but they seemed to fly in all directions except 
ours, and the few that came our way kept safely out of 
reach; finally, just as we were beginning to get chilled 
and discouraged, a nice flock of ‘‘ honkers,” or Canada 
gray geese, came within our reach; and, waiting until they 
were fairly past, we gave them the contents of our trusty 
Parker ten-bore (charged with 5 drs. of powder and 1 
oz. of No. 2 chilled shot), and had the satisfaction of see- 
ing two fine birds come down with a “swish” upon the 
prairie. In the meantime the other boys were banging 
away with good success, and the firing became general 
all along the line. By sunrise the geese were nearly all 
out of the lake, and, gathering up the results of our 
morning shoot (a dozen fine birds), we loaded into the 
buggy again and followed in the direction of the north- 
ward flight. About three miles out we found a stubble 
field thickly covered with geese and brant feeding, and 
driving them away without shooting, we proceeded to 
dig our pits and put out our decoys and dead geese. By 
the time this was fairly accomplished, our empty 
stomachs warned us that it was ‘“‘ high twelve,” and we 
adjourned to a neighboring house and partook of our 
noonday lunch, 

Getting back into the pits about two o’clock, we awaited 
the afternoon flight from the lake. It was nearly three 
o’clock before the first —— appeared on the distant 
horizon; soon the honk, honk, squawk, squawk of the 
coming flocks was heard, and the order is given, ‘‘ Down 
there,” and we prepare for action. Soon they are over us 
and taking the decoys beautifully; all ready—one, two, 
three; bang, bang, bang; whizz, swish, thump; five fine 
birds as the result of the first volley. From this time on 
until dark er hows coming at irregular intervals, the 
ehort waits adding zest to the sport. 

Space will not admit of a detailed account of our three 
days’ hunt; of the crack ‘‘ double shots,” nor of the man 
misses ; = — a old aet s —— aaa struc 
took a e at an angle o ut. forty-five degrees 
for the pit where the writer was ensconced, and only 


, and then with as 


ure to fix the amount thus 


The hunter who 


missed his head -by a scratch; nor of the sharpened ap- 

petites with which we devoured the baked goose and ~ 
other goodies of the good German frau, nor of the yarns 
spun around the evening fireside amid wreaths of smoke 


from our cob pipes. 
Suffice it to say that we returned with a bountiful 


muons ot — and brant, and with minds and bodies 
re ed for our respective duties. I purposely omit 
specifying numbers, fearing that it-may overtax the 


aaa ity of your readers, and fearing also that the story 
might not be as large d some one else has told. 

We all thought that we had seen large numbers of 
geese and brant together before, but when we saw the 
ground literally covered at times for half a mile wide 
and two miles long, and when we stood.on the banks 
of the lake at evening and saw them coming in, drove 
after drove, and heard the konking and squawking of 
from five thousand to six thousand geese and brant in 
unison until it mingled into the indistinct roar that was 
simply deafening, we coucluded that this was indeed 
‘* The Goose Hunter’s Paradise.” GEO. F. GOODWIN. 


Lasson, N. D., Dec. 19, 1890. i 


A GUN FROM NORTHERN KANSAS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My friend “‘P. M. F.,” of Burlington, desires to hear 
from others in this State, and that we may become better 
acquainted with game in different parts will venture a 
ay saree ood locality for th 

e do not live in a ocality for the migrato: 
birds, as we have no A and very few even anol 
ponds. Still living upon the banks of the Solomon River 
we always have a visit every spring and fall from a lim- 
ited number of geese, ducks and other wildfowl that 
follow closely the water, though they do not co gate 
here as in localities well supplied with ponds and small 
lakes. Sandhill cranes frequently stop in this vicinity, 
and one pair at least took up their abode along the river 
for several weeks the pastsummer. Whether or not they 
nested I cannot say, but the writer has often seen them 
“i the wing in the neighborhood, as have also several 
others. 

One morning, two years ago, I shouldered my gun be- 
fore daylight and started for the river in quest of ducks. 
The stream is only three-quarters of a mile from town. 
SoIwas there and carefully ensconsed among friendly 
bushes before dawn, waiting for the flight to commence. 
Just as the first gray streaks broke the gloom, allowing 
objects against the sky to be seen, though somewhat in- 
distinctly, I observed five large forms on the wing comin 
down stream straight for my hiding place. I sup 
them to be white geese, though they were flying noise- 
lessly; and when slightly past gave the leader one barrel 
of my duck shot, and the next in line the other. I had 
the satisfaction of seeing one tumble into the water, and 
upon getting it ashore found it to be a pelican. I was 
quite surprised, as I had never known of these birds fly- 
ing about here, and was entirely unprepared to find them 
following our stream, apparently searching for a suitable 
place to drop into the river, 

Quite pleased with the turn of affairs and fired with 
the desire to procure such fine specimens for mounting, I 
fished some stronger shells, loaded with No. 1 shot, out of 
my hunting coat, and commenced the task of following 
up the other four, which comprised the remainder of the 
flock. They did not appear very wild, and after raising 
them from the water I adopted the plan of crouching 
low in the bushes, and if they circled within range, rose 
and gave them the contents of my gun. After several 
repetitions of this course, and by persistently following 
them up, I at length had them all floating dead upor the 
water. I was obliged to secure the services of a boy with 
a boat,as I had gone considerably up stream, and we 
landed the five large birds at the mill near town. The 
obliging miller, finding that one man was not equal to 
the task of carrying them, kindly hitched up his team and 
took me home. 

My morning’s work was quite a surprise to my friends, 
especially one sleepy individual (I trust he will not see 
this) whom I had urged the evening before to accompany 
me on my early stroll. As he gazed upon the five mam- 
moth frames, covered with beautiful white feathers and 
the softest of down, and the ten powerful white wings 
with their gray and black markings, he assured me in 
classic language that he felt like ‘“‘kicking himself” to be 
droning away his time asleep when such'‘game was in the 
air. The largest bird measured 8ft. 4in. from tip to tip, 
and the others were only a little smaller. 

At some future time I hope to say more to my Kansas 
sporting friends, and especially upon the subject of our 
game laws and their enforcement, which with regret I 
am forced to admit with ‘“‘P. M. F.” are a dead letter, and 
it is time we awakened to the fact. H. A. R. 


Krrwin, Kan, Dec. 3. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There has not been a flake of snow seen here this 
winter, and the weather is very fine. There is ice on the 
river, and one can skate along close to the bank and 
scare up lots of rabbits, or going back a short distance in 
the brush get some quail. Quail, ducks, some prairie 
chickens and lots of rabbits are to be seen in the meat 
markets now, but he who has only a day or two at his 
disposal must know just where to go to get a fair bag of 
anything better than cotton-tails. At this season of the 
year, when the streams and ponds are frozen over, a 

eat many ducks are killed on the river where the water 
is too swift to freeze. This year, however, water-fowl of 
all kinds have been very scarce, on the whole, and I have 
not heard of any beiug killed, except in one case; two 
men were hunting on the Pottawatomi and came on a 
flock of ducks in an open spot; they fired three shots and 
killed sixteen. 

Around this city is the finest imaginable ground for 
both quail and prairie *chickens, and a few years of real 
protection would give us an abundance of game. 

Orrawa, Kansas, Dec. 18. F. B. 


MICHIGAN SPORSTMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—Grand Rapids, 
Mich.—The 16th annual session of the Michigan Sports- 
men’s Association will be held at the Morton owen 
Grand Rapids, Mich., on Jan. 7, 1891, at 2 o’clock P. M. 
All game yee clubs are requested to send delegates, 
all individual members and others interested in the pro- 
ro and conservation of fish and game are requested 

present and-take partin thedeliberations. By order 
of Board of Directors,—E. 8S, HOLMES, 
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TEST MADE AT FOREST AND STREAM GUN-TESTING SCREEN. 





COMPARATIVE POWDER TESTS. 
FIVE RIVAL EXPLOSIVES AT THE FOREST AND STREAM 


GUN TRIAL. 

i the day after Thanksgiving of last year (Nov. 28) a 

trial of more than ordinary interest took place at the 
FOREST AND STREAM testing screen at Claremont, N. J. 
The Lyman powder has recently been placed upon the 
market for the use of shotgun men, and it was desired 
that Formst AND STREAM should make a trial of and 
report upon the new compressed and slow burning powder. 
The cartridges as they are made, show a compact mass of 
closely packed powder in the shell. Through the center 
of the mass reaching down to the flash anvil of the fulmi- 


nate cap, runs an open duct. The powder starts its igni- 
tion up this small shaft or passage, and burning rapidly 
outward toward the outer portion, gains constantly a 







































Weight, 71lbs. 
Right barrel, modified choke. 
Weather—Clear. 
wind, 10 miles per hour. Thermometer, dry, 28°. 
wet, 22°. Humidity, 70°. Barometer, 30.12in. 
Charge, as given by holder of gun: 4 


BOTH BARRELS. 
Shell—U. M. C., Von L. & D. 
Powder, Brand—Dead Shot FFG. 
Powder, Quantity—3}¢ drs. 
SI Fearon y—-1% 
Shot< Quantity—1} oz. 
| Size—No. 7 Chilled. 


CARTRIDGE ANALYSIS. 


Three Cartridges Taken at Random. 
BOTH BARRELS. 


Length of barrels, 30in. 
Left barrel, full choke. . 


broader surface of ignition with a consequent greater —_ Tactine. a caceas Powder. ae Sho 
supply of propulsive gas until the charge is sent on its | Card over shot: light | °... grs. ol grs. « 
way from the gun muzzle, This is the new material — P. a wad and, 7 = grs. pool grs. a 
which Mr. Lyman has placed before the gunners of the} gcavY Card over pow: to... TY BES. = — 
country. In comparison with it were tried charges of ; Average 101 grs. 517 grs. 333 pellets. 


black powder, Schultze powder, and the new E. C. pow- 
der so nearly akin to the Schultze product. These three 
charges came from Von Lengerke & Detmold’s loading 
laboratory, and the evenness of these test cartridges is 





TEST AT 40 YARDS. 
Five Shots per Barrel from rest at fixed 30-inch Cirele. 
RIGHT BARREL. LEFT BARREL. 





something specially noteworthy. The wood powder Pattern. Penetration, 3 pellets, Pattern. Penetration, 3 pellets. 

charged cartridge was purchased over a shop counter.| 1. 144 pellets. 17 sheets. 1. 157 pellets. 16 sheets. 

It was a U. M. C. ready loaded charge, No. 127 of their] 2 162 pellets. 18 sheets. 2. 155 pellets. 17 sheets. 
os SE ee ae ee ae os ape " it did 3. 189 pellets. 16 sheets. 3. 184 pellets. 15 sheets. 

numbering, and ran more even on analysis than it di 4, 188 pellets. 17 sheets. 4, 161 pellets. 15 sheets. 

from the gun. . 5. 189 pellets. 14 sheets. 5. 211 pellets. 20 sheets. 

The Lyman cartridges were of two lots; No. 1 came —— —— — 
from a box of twenty-five purchased by a lad at the shop] Av. 174 pellets. 16 sheets. Av. 173 pellets. 17 sheets. 


of Dannefelser, the Chamber street agent of the Lyman 
Company. The Lyman No, 2 was of a lot offered for test 
. by the maker of the powder, Just what each variety did 
on test and just how it was loaded so far as weight and 


Three Shots at 4-foot square; 30-inch Circle selected from 
best pattern. 


RIGHT BARREL, LEFT BARREL. 


: Lcreoe 196 pellets. Msicieie a%e 220 pellets. 
quantity of powder and shot may be concerned, the Bod 197 pellets. ae 215 pellets. 
analysis will show. The variation in the results, especi- Bi scene 207 pellets. Bimicond 212 pellets. 





ally as to pattern, is so wide as to bring the two Lyman 
powders at the bottom and top of the percentage tables 
respectively. The gun used in this comparative powder 
test was a Colt arm which E, A. Summers had just re- 
ceived from the Dannefelser shop. The right barrel had 
been modified so far as its choke was concerned, but the 
left barrel was still at full choke and its results ought to 


Average 215° pellets. 


Average 200 pellets. 


TEST AT 60 YARDS. 
Five{Shots per Barrel from rest at fixed 30-inch Circle. 
RIGHT BARREL. LEFT BARREL. 


Pattern. Penetration, 3 pellets. Pattern. Penetration, 3 pellets. 
show the several explosives at their best. The day was} 1. 91 pellets. 9% sheets. 1. 96 pellets. 3 sheets. 
not a particularly pleasant one for a several hours’ teston| 2. 98 pellets. 9 sheets. 2% 74 pellets. 5 sheets. 

a boggy, springy, salt-water bottom such as prevails at} 3 52 pellets. 6 sheets. 5. 68 pellets. —_9 sheets. 
Claremont, but the weather conditions were quite uni-| + 7 oo 9 ow 2 oe one = — 
form from one end of the test to the other, and upon the} ™_® Pellets. 4 Sheets. 5. Mio pellets. —_¥ sheets. 
whole the day was a very fair one for a test of this sort, | ay 35 pellets. 8 sheets. Av. 90 pellets. 7 sheets. 


and fully as good as those when other arms had been put 
to test. Mr. Summers was the gunner of the day, firing 
over a bag rest and doing careful justice to each set of 
cartridges. Black powder was the first used at the 40yds. 


Three Shots at 4-foot square; 30-inch Circle selected from 
best pattern. 


RIGHT BARREL. LEFT BARREL. 




















: a E”  . hee ewes 97 pellets. L weenie 101 pellets. 
range, then followed the Schultze, E. C. and wood, with ; te 4 %6 ibe. 3k 100 a olien, 
the Lyman No. 1 closing up the series; at 60yds. the same Beiwcce 101 pellets. Bo cen 115 pellets. 


order was followed. Lyman No, 2 or that specially pre- 
pared under a later manufacture, was tried last of all 
at 60yds., and then the ten trial shots fired at 40yds. 
closing up the day’s work. . 

In our tables of results the composition of the cartridge 
is most fully given, and just how the several wads were 
used in order and quality is noted at length. They were 
in each case loaded by experts, and in four out of the six 
cases loaded with special reference to their work as test 
cariridges, The exceptions being the store-bought wood 
and Lyman charges. The charges of shot, so far as size, 
weight and count are regarded, ran very even, the num- 
ber of pellets ranging from 328 to 333 in the averages. It 
is, therefore, very easy to strike percentage of perform- 
ance and note that at 40yds., the standard testing distance 
at the standard 30in. circle, for three best circles out of 
five struck for greatest pattern from each barrel, the per- 
centage stands as follows: 


Average 98 pellets. 





Average 105 pellets. 


CLAREMONT, N. J., Nov. 28, 1890. 
TEST MADE AT FOREST AND STREAM GUN-TESTING SCREEN. 


Gun—Colt Hammerless. 
Weight, 71glbs. Length of barrels, 30in. 
Right barrel, modified choke. 

Weather—Clear. Direction of wind, 4 o’clock. 
wind, 10 miles per hour. Thermometer, dry, 28°. 
wet, 23°. Humidity, 80°. Barometer, 30.12in. 

Charge, as given by holder of gun: 


BOTH BARRELS. 
Shell—U. M. C., Von L. & D. 
Powder, Brand—Schultze. 
Powder, Quantity—3 drs. 
( Mak 


Gauge, 12. 
Left barrel, full choke. 


Do., 


e— —— 






































Powder. Right Barrel. Left Barrel. Shot- Quantity—1} 02. 
MeN. Sis Seo. 0855s waseslow 61 per cent. 67 per cent. | Size—No. 7 Chilled. 
ic AE eecerub cep >08 soo seanessnnsceees 60 per cent. 65 per cent. 
Black. -.. pene Seueaseasr sane cna EE cent. 64 per cent. CARTRIDGE ANALYSIS. 
Wood.-c.cc cscs LUT a Pereent. 65 per cent Three Cartridges Taken at Random. 
OI, Boiss aK soGescweveese 5% 51 per cent. 51 per cent. BOTH BARRELS. 
G . 55 re Loading. _. Powder. Shot. 
FON BVEFAZE .. .....--.-.-+4+- per cent. 2 percent. | Card over shot; ligbt(1... 40grs. 522grs. 334 pellets. 
This showing is nota very brilliant one for the gun,| card, P. E. wad and | a a gts. ae gts. 333 pellets. 
but on comparison between the several charges tried it — cm Over BOW (5... PEs. Mage. oy pene. 
2 : . aw b : sae as 
is entirely fair. The factory-loaded wood powder’s work Average 41 grs. 518grs. 333 pellets. 


seems to justify all that is heard as to the uncertainty of 
action of this explosive, and the variation in the two 
Lyman charges also hasa bearing on the growing ques- 
tion of factory vs. special loads for effective work. 

When it came to work at the long range of 60yds., es- 





TEST AT 400 YARDS. 
Five Shots per Barrel from rest at fixed 30-inch circle, 
RIGHT BARREL. LEFT BARREL. 


pecially with the left barrel, where it is alone fair to] 4, ike. ime 2 164 pellets,” 18 sheetee 
make the comparison, the black and the two English] 2. 156 pellets. 18 sheets. 2. 165 pellets. 15 sheets. 
nitro powders show up in very good shape. This same] 3. 123 pellets. 19 sheets. 3. 114 pellets. 19 sheets. 
group of three also stands very closely together in the| 4. 141 pellets. 15 sheets. 4. 199 pellets. 19 sheets. 
matter of penetration, with the Lyman following and| 5. 144 pellets. 16 sheets. 5. 196 pellets. 19 sheets. 
that unlucky wood powder practically nowhere in a Av. 147 pellets. 15 sheets. Av. 167 pellets. 18 sheets. 


comparative sense. When it comes to hitting at 60yds., 
there is practically a uniformity all along the line, 
which simply goes to show that where any work is to be 
done at these long distances it isa waste of ammunition 
to try doing it with the smaller sizes of shot. 

In the tables and diagrams following the result of each 
shot fired is noted as to pattern and penetration. In 
each shot a circle is struck about the bullseye as a center. 
The sheet of paper is 4ft. square and the scribing circle 
is then pushed over to include the best possible pattern 
shown on the sheet. The three best of these selected 
circles at each distance is taken in making up the aver- 
age for the gun. With the results taken from the aimed 


Three shots at 4-foot square; 30-inch Circle selected from 
best pattern. : 

RIGHT BARREL. 
195 pellets. 1 
192 pellets. 
193 pellets 


LEFT BARREL. 

210 pellets. 
Dacccnee 206 pellets. 
Busses 211 pellets. 


ereeee 


Average 193 pellets. Average 209 pellets. 


TEST AT 60 YARDS. 


Five Shots per Barrel from rest at fixed 30-inch Circle. 
RIGHT BARREL. LEET BARREL. 


circle there is always a chance of irregularity or slip on| 1, ‘pains cameie. 1. "3 pellets, wT'skeae 
the part of the shooter; but with a selected circle struck] 2. 49 pellets. .. sheets. 2 95 pellets. 9 sheets. 
on a 4ft, square sheet the gun is enabled to show its very] 3. 69 pellets. 6 sheets. 3, 170 pellets. 9 sheets. 
best work. If the charge does not manage to get upon| 4. 95 pellets. 13 sheets. 4. 86 pellets. 8 sheets. 
such a sheet as this it is time to try another gunorcharge| 5. 51 pellets. 6 sheets. 5. 89 pellets. 5 sheets. 

or both. In the diagrams A is the point aimed at or the ae eae or ae 

center of the aimed circle, while C is the center of the Av. 63 pellets. 8 sheets. Av. SS 'pellets. 5 shevts. 


struck or selected circle. In some few instances the 
points C ‘and A are identical, but generally it is found 
possible to improve the pattern somewhat by moving the 


Three shots at 4-foot mare: 30-inch Circle selected from 
est pattern, ; 


RIGHT BARREL. LEFT BARREL. 





center of the 30in. circle. The penetration in all the deveres 7 pellets. Barenes of pellets. 

other tests was taken on Dennison’s pads, specially pre- ; patti = Pelee: 3 eae os ® ao 

pared for this purpose. te Na” Ge dient > Pobame "thane tor 3 podeed Din sige 
The diagrams of targets will be given next week, Average 77 pellets, Average 102 pellets, 





Do., 


A 


[Jan. 1, 1891. 


CLAREMONT, N. J., Nov. 28, 1890. 








TEST MADE AT FOREST AND STREAM GUN-TESTING SCREEN, 


Weight, 7i¢lbs. Len 
Right barrel, modifi 


wet, 23°, 


BO 
Shell—U. M. C., Von 


_ Humidity, 70°. 
Charge, as given by holder of gun: 


Gun—Colt Hammerless. Cost, $60. No. of Fan, ae Gun—Colt Hammerless. Cost, $60. No. of 
auge, 12. 


kof tates, Sn. Gan Ma 
of barrels n. auge, 12. 
choke. Left barrel, full choke. 


Direction of wind, 4 o’clock. Force of | Weather—Clear. Direction of wind, 4 o’clock. Force of 
wind, 10 miles per hour. Thermometer, dry, 28°. 


Do., 


Barometer, 30.12in. 


TH BARRELS. 
L. & D. 


Powder, Brand—“E. C.”’ English. 
ntity—3drs. 


Powder, 
Shot } 


Pattern. Penetration, 3 pellets. 


1. 161 pellets, 20 sheets. 1. 186 pellets. 
2. 150 pellets. 17 sheets. 2. 223 pellets. 
3. 165 pellets. 17 sheets. 3. 161 pellets. 
4, 74 pellets. 18 sheets. 4. 207 pellets. 
5. 206 pellets. 17 sheets. 5, 183 pellets. 
v. 151 pellets. 18 sheets. Av. 192 pellets. 


ake— —— 
Quantity— 
Size—No. 7 


1oz. 
Chilled. 


CARTRIDGE ANALYSIS. 
Three Cartridges Taken at Random. 
BOTH BARRELS. 


t. Loading. 

333 pellets. | Card over shot: light (1... 
card felt wad, heavy < 2... 
card over powder. 


(3.. 


Average 43 grs, 


Powder. Shot. 
43 grs. 521 grs. 333 pellets. 
43 grs. 520grs. 333 pellets. 
. 44grs. 522 grs. 333 pellets. 
521 grs. 335 pellets. 





TEST AT 40 YARDS. 


Five Shots per Barrel from rest at fixed 30-inch Circle. 
RIGHT BARREL. 


LEFT BARREL, 


Pattern. Penetration, 3 pellets. 


18 sheets. 
19 sheets. 
16 sheets. 
17 sheets. 
17 sheets. 


17 sheets. 


Three shots at 4-foot square; 30-inch Circle selected from 
best pattern. 


1. 48 pellets. 
2. 78 pellets. 
3. 64 pellets. 
4. 24 pellets. 
5. 68 pellets. 
Av. 56 pellets. 


RIGHT BARREL. 


191 pellets. 
189 pellets. 
222 pellets. 





Average 201 pellets. 


LEFT BARREL. 


oeeeee 


233 pellets. 
227 pellets. 
198 pellets. 


Average 219 pellets. 


TEST AT 60 YARDS. 
Five Shots per Barrel from rest at fixed 30-inch Cirele. 


RIGHT BARREL. 
Pattern. Penetration, + pellets. 


4 sheets. 1. 89 pellets. 
8 sheets. 2. 49 pellets. 
7 sheets. 3. 99 pellets. 
.. Sheets. 4. 86 pellets. 
5 sheets. 5. 130 pellets. 
6 sheets. Av. 90 pellets. 


LEFT BARREL. 
Pattern. Penetration, 3 pellets. 


9 sheets. 
9 sheets. 
12 sheets. 
7 sheets. 
.. Sheets. 


9 sheets. 


Three shots at 4-foot —< 80-inch Circle selected from. 
est pattern. 


RIGHT BARREL. 


Ria es 86 pellets. 
Bisnis 64 pellets. 
Bisnis 74 pellets. 


Average 75 pellets. 


Weight, 7!¢lbs. 
Right barrel, modified choke. 
Force of | Weather—Clear. 


, a 


LEFT BARREL. 


Ricases 97 peilets. 
Wesacet 100 pellets. 
Sy cccen 133 pellets. 


Average 110 pellets. 





CLAREMONT, N. J., Nov. 28, 1889. 
TEST MADE AT FOREST AND STREAM GUN-TESTING SCREEN. 


Len 


wind, 10 miles per hour. 


wet, 23°. 


Humidity 


70 


° 


Charge, as given by holder of gun: 
BOTH BARRELS. 


PUR po 


Av. 


Shel—U. M 
Powder, Brand—Wood. 


. C. Club. 


Powder, Quantity—8\4 drs. 


ake 


Shot) Quantity—1% oz. 
Size—No. 7 Chilled. 

CARTRIDGE ANALYSIS. 

Three Cartridges Taken at Random. 

BOTH BARRELS. 

Loading. 
U.M. C. loaded No. 127; (1... 
card over shot; two, 2... 


B. E. wads and card (3... 
over powder. 


39 pellets. 
. 132 pellets. 
67 pellets. 
. 163 pellets. 
38 pellets. 


88 pellets. 


Cost, #60. No. of Gun, 1,337, | Gun—Colt Hammerless. Cost, $60. No. of gun, 1,337. 
gth of barrels, 30in. Gauge, 12. 
Left barrel, full choke. 
Direction of wind, 4 o’clock. Force of 
Thermometer, dry, 28°. 
Barometer, 30.12 


' Do., 
in. 


Powder. Shot. 
38 grs. 499grs. 331 pellets. 
37 grs. 502 grs. 329 pellets. 
37 grs. 5ligrs. 336 pellets. 
504 grs. 332 pellets. 


Average 37 grs. 





TEST AT 40 YARDS. 
Five Shots per Barrel from rest at fixed 30-inch Circle. 


RIGHT BARREL. 
Pattern. Penetration, 3 pellets. 


. sheets. 
11 sheets. 
3 sheets. 
8 sheets. 
.. Sheets. 


7 sheets. 


LEFT BARREL. 
Pattern. Penetration, 3 pellets. 


1. 183 pellets. 8 sheets. 
2. 223 pellets, 10 sheets. 
3. 158 pellets. 7 sheets. 
4. 79 pellets. 3 sheets. 
5. 199 pellets. 3 sheets. 
Av. 170 pellets. 6 sheets. 


Three Shots at 4-foot square; 30-inch Circle selected from 
best pattern. 


Sue $0 20 


Av. 


RIGHT BARREL. 


ee 162 
Mpcacss 73 
Bens: 183 
Average 139 


pellets. 
pellets. 
pellets. 


pellets. 


LEFT BARREL. 


200 pellets. 
229 pellets. 
eine 222 pellets. 


Average 217 pellets. 


TEST AT 60 YARDS. 
Five Shots per Barrel from rest at fixed 30-inch Circle. 


RIGHT BARREL. 
Pattern. Penetration, 3 pellets. 


LEFT BARREL. 
Pattern. Penetration, 3 pellets, 


73 pellets. 5 sheets. 1. 69 pellets. 2 sheeus, 
24 pellets. .. sheets. 2. 29 pellets. 2 sheets. 
27 pellets. - Sheets. 3. 63 pellets. 2 sheets. 
43 pellets. . Sheets. 4. 69 pellets. 2 sheets. 
90 pellets. 3 sheets. 5. 78 pellets. 6 sheets. 
55 pellets. 4 sheets. Ay 61 pellets. 3 sheets. 


Three Shots at 4-foot square; 30-inch Circle selected from 
t pattern. 
. LEFT BARREL. 


RIGHT BARREL, 


76 
74 
94 


Boch 
Average 81 


pellets. 
pellets. 
pellets, 


pellets. 





74 pellets. 
. V7 pellets. 
. 7% pellets, 


Average 76 pellets, 
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SOME MENAGERIE BABIES. 


'W\HE young of all animals are attractive. Those of 

wild animals are especially so. In a recent number 
of the London Globe, Miss Catherine C. Hopley, well 
known to our readers, has an interesting article on some 
of the young creatures in the London Zoo. She says: 

Between the Esquimaux puppies, the young African 
antelopes, and the infantile bears, rival attractions at the 
Zodlogical Gardens at the present time, it would be diffi- 
cult to say which are the popular favorites. The puppies 
entice the lovers of canine pets, the antelo are an 
attraction because everything African is the fashion this 
year; but the two little American grizzlies receive the 
chief attention because they are most in evidence. 
They are so demonstrative, and as amusing as kittens. 
Speke’s antelope, however, is a distinguished stranger, 
rare, and little known; this is the first specimen that has 
reached England alive, and claims now the prior atten- 
tion. It is to be found in the gazelle sheds, close to the 
hippopotamus house, and in the next shed to the very 
pretty “harnessed” antelope, with its white stripes ar- 
ranged exactly like harness over its back and sides. 
This alsois African. Speke’s antelope was brought from 
Lake Ngami last spring, by Mr. James A. Nicholls, who 
presented it to the Zodlogical Society. It was captured 
py Mr. Nicholls and his companions in the marshes on the 
north of Lake Ngami, when it was only a few days old, 
and was carried in a wagon 800 miles to Kimberley. It 
was an anxious little charge, the species being extremely 
difficult to rear: and this baby, taken from its mother, 
was fed on milk during its long journey. It has been 
spending tbe summer in the Duke of Marlborough’s park, 
where it enjoyed its aquatic instincts and fed on such 
aquatic plants as it chose. It arrived at the Zodlogical 
Gardens on Oct. 14, and for some days would eat nothing. 
It is now indulged with a daily handful of reeds from 
the Three Island Pond, but is gradually partaking of dry 
and more nourishing food, and is growing tame enough 
to accept a biscuit from a visitor. Coming from just 
within the tropics it is likely to suffer from an English 
winter, two South African antelopes, which arrived in 
October, having already succumbed to congestion of the 
lungs. 

Speke’s antelope, Tragelaphus spekii, was first known 
in 1864, and was named by Dr. Sciater, F.R.S., after its 
discoverer, and described in the ‘‘Records of the Zodlogi- 
cal Society” after the account given by Speke in his 
work, ‘‘The Source of the Nile.” Speke had a young 
male specimen which he was able to keep alive for some 
days by feeding it on the tender tops of the papyrus, the 
only thing it would eat. The animals frequent the beds 
of papyrus on the borders of the lake, live in the swamps 
cates much in the water. On this account it is difficult 
to shoot them, as they remain immersed to the nostrils. 
The Kaffirs paddle their canoes near enough to use their 
assegais and kill them that way; or they fire the reeds 
and so frighten them out on to an open space. The 
natives set great value on the coat of this antelope, the 
hair of which is long, thick and of excellent quality, the 
skins being used only by the sable kings and their chief 
officers. It is of a uniform mouse color, rather reddish 
on the head, and with a faint dark streak down the back. 

The very peculiar hoofs of this antelope attract imme- 
diate attention, being long and claw-like, reminding us 
of the long toes of the wading birds. These excessively 
elongated hoofs are adapted for traversing the reedy 
swamps which are the habitat of this antelope. On hard 
ground it walks with difficulty; and its shed here is strewn 
with soft peat to make it feel more at home. It legs are 
also very long and slender, feeble of movement in a walk 
rather like that of a giraffe, but capable of amazing swift- 
ness where space invites it. The exceptionally long legs, 
long hoofs, and a coat especially adapted to a moist ele- 
ment, proclaim this antelope so distinctly aquatic that 
one fears it will suffer for the want of its native lake, and 
one wishes it could enjoy a spacious lake of lukewarm 
water, like its neighbors, the tapirs and the hippopota- 
mus, 

In form the antelope is like the deer, and seems to be 
a connecting link between the deer and the goats. Like 
the latter, it has simple, annulated and hollow horns, per- 
manent, while the former shed their horns annually, 
Our present specimen, being a female, has no horns, but 
in the adjoining sheds are other African antelopes whose 
horns, though varying, indicate the type. atchful, 
timid and retiring, are characteristics of the deer and 
antelope tribe, and some time elapses before they ven- 
ture to the front of their dens and accept of food from 
the hand. 

Quite the reverse are the bears, who, ever so wild and 
strange, keep close to the bars and quickly learn to look 
for and accept a morsel from the hands of visitors. In 
the two little grizzly bears this habit has been quite 
noticeable. In a very few days they recognized the 
keeper, soon they discovered that not he alone was the 
dispenser of biscuits; and within a week they were accom- 

lished beggars. With remarkable aptitude they have 
earned the civilized form of requesting favors. Standin 
erect in front of their dens, with their arms thrust maak 
the bars to the utmost, their long finger-like claws dis- 
played with a supplicating action—so like extending the 
palm—the dumb show is eloquent as words, ‘‘Give, do 
ib us biscuits.” Their amusing gesticulation and child- 
ike eagerness draw a continuous crowd; their appeal is 
irresistible to those who are happily saoeler with 
provender, while those who are not are as disappointed as 
the suppliants themselves. Ursus horribilisis their name; 
and though their on and grown-up relatives are, no 
doubt, very terrible animals, these young scions of the 
tribe present, thus far,aby no means horrible aspect, but 
invite caresses rather than horror. Their bright little 
eyes have an appealing and almost pathetic expression, 
with something of truthfulness, too. Only over an extra- 
sized biscuit is their natural ferociousness aroused, when 
a short, sharp skirmish ensues. Soon over, however, for 
they lose no time in coming to the front again, and on 
their hind legs resume their observations and entreaties. 
They come from the State of Montana, and arrived on 
Oct. 4, presented by Mr. Ewen Somerled Cameron, F.Z.S. 

Bears are admittedly among the more intelligent of 
quadrupeds and possess abundant native cunning; but 
these two little grizzlies seem precocious in comparison 
with some other infant bears that have been in the gar- 
dens only a short time. A few cages off there are three 
very small and young Arctic brown bears from Russia. 
One of them that arrived only two or three weeks ago 


and more than that, ‘to back’ in a standing position, and 
to ‘drop’ with. the certainty of a quick reward, and over 
and above, and far perond: in my ouinion, you have been 
making him ‘think’ all the time, and have never disturbed 
the perfect confidence that he re in you. Look on this 
system and then on the insane idea of ‘walking pups’ and 
then thrashing out of them the bad habits they have con- 
tracted through your fault, and physicking out of them, if 
= can, the thousand and one diseases they have contracted 

y insalubrious conditions, atmospheric hardships and cur 
contact. Why, the man who would go in for the latter 
must be either without experience of any sort whatever or 
else—well, ‘not wise.’ 

“Ah, but there is danger here of ‘overbreaking,’ says 
some one. Bah! What is over-breaking? The whip, ex- 
haustion from overwork and arbitrary, unintelligent forcing 
at the hands of an ignorant and tyrannical taskmaster.”’ 

Part IV. of the book tells how to train the spaniel, and is 
by far the best work upon this subject that we have yet 
seen. 

The author is a pleasing writer, and interspersed through 
the pages of the book are numerous anecdotes and lots of 
sketches of shooting that at least have the merit of being 
well told, and are well worth perusal. He is a firm believer 
in animal magnetism, and some of his statements as to the 
results accomplished by the help of this -agency are marvel- 
ous. Now, we have lots of faith in the efficacy of ‘will 
power,” but there is a limit to the distance that it will be 
effective, and we draw the line at much less than a ‘‘quarter 
of a mile away,” although the author states that the mag- 
netic influence can be relied upon to restrain a dog from 
doing evil even at that distance. 





































































lies crouching and moaning as if for its mother, and as 
yet barely distinguishes the keeper until he presents it 
with food. It looks up pitifully from under its shaggy 
brows with a shy, sly glance, but evinces no interest 
otherwise, though keeping close to the bars. There is 
et another very young Ursus arctos that behaves simi- 
ly, though it has been here since Sept. 24. We may 
conclude, therefore that the little ‘‘horribles” are more 
adaptable, as they certainly are more lively and amusing 
than their cousins from Russia. 

It was in about two weeks that the young lion, pre- 
sented by Her Majesty the Queen, learned the dinner 
hour. At first he was too busy playing with his ball or 
his tail to take any notice of the sound of the meat truck 
or of the keeper until the food was given to him; but 
now he is just as conscious of the time of day as the 
other lions, and like them, listens for the approaching 
wheels, leaping to and fro in the same eager fashion. 

Those very audible truck wheels are a signal to out- 
siders as well as to the felines. An interesting example 
of intelligence and of drawing inferences (which b‘olo- 
gists argue is a proof of reasoning in animals) is seen 
among the canines, who are fed soon after the lions. In 
warm weather, when the doors of the lion house are 
open, the noise of wheeling the meat truck can be easily 
heard at the kennels. 

With remarkable keenness the occupants quickly learn 
to associate the sound with their own coming food, and, 
in an instant, you see their restless pacing to and fro 
changed into frantic leaps and bounds. The little foxes 
are up and down, springing upon the parapet, and the 
larger animals stretch themselves upward to look for the 
keeper; all, in fact, are full of excitement, knowing their 
turn has come. In winter, when the lion house doors 
are closed, the canines still listen intently for the welcome 
sound, their quick ears detecting it when to human ears 
it would be unobserved. 


THE NEW YORK GAME LAWS. 


We invited Messrs. Knapp & Van Nostrand, well-known 
game dealers of this city, to give the readers. of the Book 
of the Game Laws their opinion as to the present New 
York law. They wrote as follows: 


All reputable dealers in game desire its preservation as 
much as conscientious sportsmen. It is against their inter- 
est to destroy any line of goods handled by them. Their 
co-operation in upholding a law just in its action is an 
assured fact. 

From the dealer’s standpoint the wild duck law is per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

The guail, woodcock, hare and rabbit laws are as nearly 
correct as they can be made; also the partridge or ruffed 

rouse law, since after Jan.1the supply has been drawn 
rom the far north where the birds eat poisonous berries, 
and their flesh is therefore dangerous to the consumer. 

The pinnated grouse or prairie chicken should be allowed 
to be sold here until March 1. The birds are killed during 
the lawful period and are shipped here frozen. The law 
stops the sale Jan. 1in New York. In Boston they are sold 
all the year, and thousands of birds pass through New York 
in transit for Europe during the close season. No birds of 
this species are killed in New York State; and while the 
sale is allowed elsewhere. the citizens of this State are de- 
— of the privilege of eating this delicious article of 
fo 


GAME PROTECTOR BRADLEY. 


OHNSTOWN, N. Y., Dec. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: As 
your paper seems to have taken up the defense of the State 
Fish Commissioners in the changes they made in the game pro- 
tector force this fall,and as you have always given impartial 
hearings to both sides I deem it hut fair that you should publish 
a few lines reviewing the record of Protector BradlJey and the 
circumstances of his removal. The records show that, while his 
district is probably the worst one in the State for public senti- 
ment in sustaining the game laws, still he has successfully prose- 
cuted and collected more fines than any other protector on the 
list. When he found that the Grand Jury of Hamilton count; 
would find no indictments for violation of the game laws, by ai 
of friends he got a law passed making Fulton county indictments 
applicable to Hamilton county offenders, and then when he found 
Fulton aeuaty juries were not to be depended upon he prosecuted 
for penalties in Herkimer county, and has wonevery time. Until 
now no officer in middle New York has the reputation of pluck 
and shrewd ability to follow up a case that Mr. Bradley has. In 
1884 I met him at Sageville, the county town of Hamilton, in the 
heart of the wilderness, when the Grand Jury was in session, and 
used every influence I could to help him get some indictments. 
When the foreman of the Grand Jury told me how impossible it 
was to talk about indicting their neighbors, when every man on 
the Grand Jury had violated the game law probably every month 
of the year, I was discouraged, but Mr. Bradley was not; and he 
told methen and there that he would find a way to enforce the 
law, and he has done so. Not that I think that all violators are 
caught; far from it; but great improvements are made, and with 
proper help he would soon hold them to a minimum. 

Itis an old saying that “governments are heartless,” and the 
Fish Commissioners illustrate this by their action regarding Mr. 
Bradly at this time, when he had barely recovered from almost 
total blindness, caused by his lying out last May on the Mohawk 
River all one wet night trying to catch netters. While he lay at 
the Albany hospital of course he could not watch his district, but 
when, by aid of a surgical operation that cost him the most of his 
year’s salary, he regained his sight, his vigilance at once brought 
many cases for his shrewd management, probably to bring to 
judgment penalties this winter. I dislike to publicly criticise the 
Fish Commissioners, as I know that theirs is a thankless office, 
and it is impossible to please every body, but I do think that under 
the circumstances they should have let Mr. B. serve his year out, 
and if they had any charges against him, at least have given him 
a chance to be heard in his own behalf. Mr. Bradley’s age is the 
only valid plea against his keeping the — but age, to such 
men as he is, fetches little pee weakness, but by adding to 
bis experience makes him really more capable in the collecting of 
evidence and a knowledge of what is necessary to convict. The 
indorsement. he has of every district attorney in his district shows 
their appreciation of his ability in preparing cases. 

I certainly have no —— interest in this matter beyond my 
great desire to have the game laws enforced as well as is possible, 
and I certainly would not urge Mr. Bradley’s being the protector 
of this district if I knew of a better man for the position. But 
having no confidence in the men whose names .have so far been 
mentioned for the place I shall stand by the man who I know can 
be relied on until a better man shows himself. M.S. NoRTHRUP. 


Sea and River Hishing. 


THE FULL TEXTS of the game fish laws of all the States, 
Territories and British Provinces are given in the Book of 
the Game Laws. 


ROD, LINE AND HOOK IN JAMAICA.—II. 
KINGFISHING. 


[Continued from Page 459.] 

LONG the south coast of the beautiful island of 
Jamaica, down below her deep, blue waters lie 
valleys, banks and shoals, east, west and far away to the 
south, and these form the hunting and breeding grounds, 
and the happy homes of myriads of fish life. The banks, 
of calcareous formation and densely covered with marine 
vegetable growth, are located at from two and three to 
thirty miles and more from the coast line of the verdant 
plains and lofty hills that are covered along their flats 
and to their loftiest points with a tropical vegetation, 
dwarfs and giants. In the deep and shallow waters of 
this beautiful sea sport countless millions of finny life, 
from the blowing and portly Jricheus americanus to the 
small crustacean whose frail construction scarce seems 
capable to repel the force of wind and waves as they beat 
over his delicate back and rocky home. In these waters 
may be found the sea scavenger, dusky in color, prowling 
about devouring all that comes in his way, side by side 
with the silvery babies too numerous to individualize. 
There are turtles of all kinds, notably tnose of the hawk’s 
bill with its valuable shell, and they of green fat fame. 
Snappers may be found by the tens of thousand, and of 
many varieties of all sizes and colors; doctors of polished 
blackness with their lancets, keen of edge, hinged on to 
either side; parrots of red, blue and green, with pretty 
poll heads. There are anglers with their innocent faces, 
porgies with their vent bone, a perfect quill equal to 
‘oose or steel for writing p es. The monster Jew 
sh running up to 400lbs., the racing barracouta, the 
fast-swimming bonitto; the dolphin; the rainbow with 
its prism tints; the gloomy grouper with its delicious 
liver, large and fat; silks of the deep; jacks with theic 
name legion; the queer triangular trunks; the hinds with 
their vermillion spots; the calipever, the mullet, the 
mackerel, the snit, the herring, and a thousand and one 
others all waiting to be taken, all ready to be eaten. 
From the sandy beach, and, in places, rock-bound coast. 
to the deep marine caverns, and valleys, and banks off 

shore, all willing, waiting, longing to be caught. 


The venison law is very unjust to dealer and consumer. 
Not one person in ten thousand can go to the mountains in 
New York State and shoot their deer. No dealer cares to 
handle New York State venison, for it is, asa rule, thin and 
dark colored. The fine deer meat does not commence to ar- 
rive from Minnesota until Dec. 1. The market hunters have 
fifteen days to killin. They hang the deer up and freeze 
them; and ship them at that time. The sale stops here 
Dec. 15. After that the meat is sent out of the State, put in 
freezers, and kept until Aug. 15 of the oe year, when 
the same meat is sold that under a more sensible law might 
have been consumed when in its best condition the previous 
season. 

The dealers would be pleased if the killing of deer in New 
York State was prohibited entirely, and only meat allowed 
to be sold that was proved to be lawfully killed in the West 
from Nov. 1 to March 1. 

With the amendment of the pinnated grouse and wild deer 
laws, as mentioned above, the laws as they now stand on the 
statute book are as near correct as it is possible to have 
them, but we heartily advise and hope that the two excep- 
tions will be corrected. KNAPP & VAN NOSTRAND. 











SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION OF THE DOG. 


HIS work, ‘‘The Scientific Education of Dogs for the 
Gun,” is by a well-known English sportsman, and is a 
very well written treatise upon the subject, containing some 
new ideas and much that is interesting and instructive to 
the new beginner as well as not a little that will be benefi- 
cial for even old hands to study. 

The chapter devoted to kennel management is a short one, 
but it is very nearly complete, and is alone worth many 
times the price of the work to any one that will heed its 
—— 

Considerable space is given to the training of retrievers 
and the instructions given are excellent; indeed, they coul 
hardly be improved upon, especially those that treat of the 
rudiments. 

In the chapter devoted to pointers and setters, the author 
gives very plain directions for teaching the dog his duties 
and better than this, he advocates the humane system and 
tells how to bring out his better PS poe and intelligence 
without the use of the whip or spiked collar. We quote a 
portion of the first chapter on pointers and setters. After 
giving his method of teaching a puppy to point a bit of bis- 
cuit, he says, ‘‘When quite perfect at this, go intc long grass, 
and here, at all events to start with, have a drop or two of 
melted cheese on the biscuit to produce more scent, and if 
you have got an intelligent pupil and are an intelligent 
master, you will most likely have a genuine point to scent 
the first time of asking. Don’t overdo this business; remem- 
bér it is only a means to an end, but I can assure you it is a 
means, and a wonderful means, to make the real thing very 
oe by and by. When you have got this dodge perfect 
with your pup singly, take two out tegether, let them stand 
side by side as you throw the biscuit, then touch one dog, it 
is better than calling him by name, and let him draw on, 
leaving the other one backing in a standing posture at the 
point of departure. 

“It is a pretty thing, I can tell you, to see this trick done 
perfectly with half a dozen or more pups out; they should 
all drop after you have lifted the biscuit, and you should 
then quietly walk round, at all events the first time or so, 
and give them a little bit apiece. 

“Mind this, if you are unable to teach this performance to 
any pup without notes a whip or even striking with your 
hand, don’t doit at all. 

{\‘But, supposing that it is accomplished, what is it that 
i have done during the past five months, say, of a puppy 
ife. You have got him perfectly obedient; you have got 
stamped upon his mind his rational instinct—to point, and 
then slowly to draw on, and to stop at the end of the draw, 





Jan, 1, 1891.] 


Omitted in the list but greatest of them all for sport 
and value of flesh is the kingfish, the Cybium solandri, 
in whose company, by the invitation in my last, we are 
about to nd a few hours, The kingfish around 
Jamaica, principally on the south side and to the west, is, 
I believe, the Cybium caballe of Cuv. and Val. Giuther, 
and Scomberomerus caballa of Jordan and Gill, but with 
his scientific appelation we have nothing to do to-day. 
He is a remarkable fish of the mackerel tribe, grows to a 
large size, boneless except the vertebra, flesh firm and 
delicate, possessing a high percentage of oily matter, and 
a keeping quality unsur by any fish in the same 
waters, while as a sporting fish he su all others, 
and may take rank among the Salmonide. In color the 
back is dark, sides silvery and belly a dullish white, and 
in the juveniles a few vertical stripes or bars will be 
found on either side. Where he resides for nine months 
of the year is a matter of conjecture—at least to Jamai- 
cans—but from the middle of March to the middle of 
June in each year he is to be found in multitudes over the 
submarine rock formations located in considerable num- 
bers and area along the south side of the island, paying 
his periodical visit for the purpose of repreduction. 
Although they come like a flash and disappear as sud- 
denly, they don’t entirely leave the coast, for individuals 
are to be caught all the year round, and these are the 
youngsters, for it is rarely a large fish is taken, except at 
the times above written. That they come from the west 
and north I feel confident, but we need not enter upon 
that point here. 


The Santa Cruz range of hills, one of the health resorts 
in Jamaica, run north and south, and at their southern 
end fall precipitously almost perpendicularly into the sea 
from elevations fifteen hundred feet above. At one point, 
under the towering and vertical walls, nestles a fishing 
village on a narrow strip of sandy land, forming a mimic 
bay of crescent shape guarded from the waves that come 
from the south and east by a rocky bluff. This little bay 
—our starting point—some 400yds. across lies glistening 
under the scraggy walls of the mountain heights, its 
shore guarded by a dense growth of the cocolaba or sea- 
side grape, whieh assumes the proportions of a large ever- 
green, and every cool tree under their spreading branches 
note the dug-outs high and dry, through the foliage see 
the fishers’ huts. In one of these huts—the best—I have 
passed a few of the hours that form the night, for it was 
too lovely to be cooped up in a windowless room of small, 
very small, propertions. I was the guest of the village 
boss (agriculturist, shop-keeper and fisherman), and the 
moon blazed forth in all her glory andin her full; dinner 
was over, eaten under the spreading branches of the 
cocolaba, pipes were fuming and stories oft and true of 
fish and water were the order of our vigil. 

I had slept, dreamed aud wasawakeagain. Conscious- 
ness brought to me voices mingling with the wavelets 
and the peculiar croak of the gecko. I am called. I 
strike a light and find that it wants but a few minutes to 
1. Aftera moment more and I am on the golden sand to 
find my canoe partially afloat. A cup of coffee, a biscuit, 
and ten minutes more we are afloat, and away we go as 
fast as four light oars and a paddle can drive us, In five 
minutes we are clear of the bay and the bluff, another 
ten and the cool land wind strikes our faces as it curls 
down from the heights on our leaving, and the sails are 
set; unerringly we go on our three hours’ pull and sail to 
the Outer Guinea bank, twenty-five or more miles away. 
The morning is delightfully cool, the inland wind fills the 
sails, four oars and a paddle bend merrily and in time, no 
sea gull flits more rapidly, our dugout is a blithesome craft 
and dances o’er the waters. 

An hour passes, a delightful sixty minutes, during which, 
while smoking and chatting, I fix up my rod—a stout 
10ft. bamboo—attach the reel—of the Nottingham make, 
carrying 200yds. of a plaited silk line—and fix up the 
trace with a light boat-shaped lead, wire with two swiv- 
els, a large-sized spoon with two triangles, from the lower 
of which I hang three silvery sprats as tails, and I am 
ready. Presently my friend the cap’n says: ‘‘’Quire, we 
are passing over McDonnell (a feeding bank): you may 
get a fish,” but we don’t, it’s too early; and another hour 

asses. Again the boss informs us: ‘‘We are now over 

ittle Guinee (another bank); you must get a king,” and 
we do, alively beauty of some 27lbs. The bank is nar- 
row, and crossing it at right angles we are soon in deep 
water on the other side; four miles more and then for the 
Soho or Greater Guinea, the bank we are bent on fishing. 

At last we are there, and our chronometer tells the hour 
a little past the four; half an hour to rest the men, give 
them a drink, and let them smoke a pipe is sufficient to 
show the first signs of light in the east; the time has ar- 
rived, we must prepare for action. The canoe’s bows are 
turned to the west, the oars dip and away we goat racing 
speed. On my side disappears my spoon and trio of sprats, 
over the other the cap’n flings his double hook baited thus: 
The first hook, size about No. 20 cad, is bent on toa length 
of wire, afew feet, and over its barb is placed a second 
hook attached to a short loop, the points of the two hooks, 
when in position, being reversed, and upon each hook are 
strung three sprats; there are no swivels, no leads. The 
kingfish is a surface feeder, and has not yet learned to 
prefer aspinning to a wabbling bait. He will be educated 
one of these days. 

Hardly had we attained full speed when my reel 
sounded and a battle commenced, but the work was not 
to haul on my side, for scarce had a hundred yards of 
line left the spindle when I noticed our captain hauling 
in, and ere many seconds came on board a king of about 
twenty-five pounds. Quickly the double hooks, freshly 
garnished, were again cast forth; meanwhile my fish 
went traveling west, heading the canoe by about one 
hundred yards. Again and again we shortened the dis- 
tance that separated us; the tackle was good and there 
was no dou t about the strain that was on; still the fight 
continued, and ere it closed fish number two was credited 
to our boss. Three fish in about twenty-five minutes, 
not bad to start with thought I. My spoon and the cap- 
tain’s arrangement were soon astern again, and another 
forty or fifty yards had us fast in <es proved in my 
case to be a beauty. The fun went on without slackening 
until about 7 o’clock. when a leviathan seized the spoon, 
and the fight of the morning began; the sport he gave 
was considerable, the excitement great, tes after an 
hour's play he yielded to the gaff and was drawn on 
board to join his fellows. After 8 o’clock the feed went 
off, at 9 was gone, and for the first time since we began 
we lit our pipes and had a look round and at the beauties 
that monopolized considerable space in the bottom of 








our spacious dug-out, much to the inconvenience of oie 


nether limbs; seven and twenty kings, not one less. 
Nothing more was to be done, so the canoe’s bows were 

north, the lines still trailing astern, and on cross- 
ing the inner bauk three other victims fell, one to the 
spoon, the others to our captain’s cable. 


Merrily pass the three and a half hours’ run back to 
land, the morning was beautiful, the sun bright, our 
recollection vivid, and the sea breeze cool and strong. 
Gaily danced our cotton-tree boat as she crested and 

wave after wave. Spirits went down, narcotic 
umes up, tongues were ous until somewhat past 
the meridian we rounded the little bluff gnd glided into 
the still water, a few moments later our bottom grated on 
the sandy beach; the slain were counted—thirty—the 
weight recorded—a pound or two under six hundred. 
Now was the sport, in comparison with, well say tarpon, 
worth the candle? Let us consider: Upati1 A. M., a beau- 
tiful night, the lunar lignt making it almostday. A 
glorious sail over a placid sea, a balmy zephyr fanning all 
the way. Sport fast and furious for four hours and over 
with a fish that has the heart of a salmon, the pluck of a 
sea-trout, the endurance of a porpo se and the speed of a 
baracouta, added to which, flesh second to none. When 
sport is over another delightful run in as buoyant a craft 
as ever showed stern to a freshening breeze, cheerful com- 
panions, and the slain! place them on the golden strand 
side by side in the sequence of their size and contemplate. 
Have you thought it out? Well!ownup. Yes! it will 
take many acandle made from mammoth tarpon fat to 
outweigh the sport that can be had with the Caribbean 
king. But! I have tried the one, not the other; such is 
my opinion—sans peur et sans reproche—take it for what 
it is worth. After all, comparisons are very objectionable. 
One can’t have kingfishing, with its many pleasant sur- 
roundings, far up north, and more the pity, leviathan 
tarpon and the Salmonide are denied to those who live 
in or visit the islands of theSea of the Caribs. We must be 
satisfied with what we have got without comparison 
with that of others; it is placed within the power of a very 
few to decide by actual experience which takes the 
cake, EDWARD M., EARLE (of Jamaica, W. I.). 
New York City, December. 


A CARD, FROM MR. BLACKFORD. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As you have already noted in your journal, I have been 
laid aside by a serious illness for the last six weeks. Dur- 
ing the larger portion of that time I have been unable to 
receive any mail or read newspapers. Now that Iam 
sufficiently recovered, I have been reading up the back 
numbers of FOREST AND STREAM, 

I find that a great deal has been written and published 
regarding the removal of Mr. Drew from the office of Chief 
Fish and Game Protector. On this point I think oe 
more is necessary to be said, except that the New Yor 
Fishery Commission took such action as they were per- 
fectly compe: nt and had the right to do. The four 
Commissioners who voted to make the change did so be- 
cause they believed that a great improvement might be 
made in the administration of that department having 
charge of fish and game protection. But this action of 
the Commission seems to have greatly disturbed and 
wrought up the feeling of one John D. Collins, of Utica. 
In various communications that he has sent t» the news- 

apers, he has seen fit to attack the Commissioners col- 
ome 4 and the president of the Commission individu- 
ally. The Commission needs no defense at my hands, Its 
record is before the people of the State of New York; by 
that they are willing to be judged. As to the personal 
attacks make upon me, permit me briefly to make the 
following statements: 

The charge made by Mr. Collins, that I procured the 
repeal of the six-inch trout law, is false. I have never 
made any effort for the repeal of any law for the pro- 
tection of fish and game; on the contrary, I have spent a 
great deal of time and some money in promoting legisla- 
tion for the better protection of fish. 

Next, the charge that I had some sort of an interest in 
receiving or selling fish illegally caught by the netters is 
a lie, and Mr. John D. Collins knewit to be false when he 
uttered it. I have never received any fish from Oneida 
Lake whatever, and I challenge Mr. John D. Collins to 
produce the proof or evidence for his statements, or stand 
convicted of being a willful and malicious slanderer. I 
also challenge him to produce any evidence that I have 
ever done anything as a buyer or seller of fish that has 
been inconsistent with my position as a Commissioner for 
the State of New York. 

And now, Mr. Editor, there has been considerable said 
as to the propriety of a fish dealer occupying the position 
of Commissioner of Fisheries, and if it were not for 
occupying too much of your valuable space, I should like 
to spread before your readers copies of correspondence 
that [ have had with the Fishery Commis:ioners of foreign 
governments, with the United States Fish Commission, 
and with the different State Commissions, which I think 
would clearly demonstrate that so far from the two posi- 
tions being incompatible, my occupation as a dealer in fish 
has made such services as Theve en able to give to the 
cause of fishculture and fish protection of more practical 
value than they would have been if I had been engaged 
in any other business. EUGENE G, BLACKFORD. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., Dec. 27. 


COD FISHING FOR SPORT. 


F course, the idea strikes one as rather tame, but 
when followed under the right conditions you will 
find excitement lurking around on all sides, as well as 
underneath. About the first of October, as cool weather 
comes on, schools of cod work in toward the land, and 
numbers are found in the traps, pounds and gill nets. 
These shoal water fish, when taken with a hook and 
line, act much livelier than when they are in deep water, 
so that a 10 or 15-pounder makes considerable fight before 
he is landed. The right conditions for this kind of fish- 
ing are the four nights before and the two after the full 
of the moon in the months of October and November, 
with a clear sky and not too much sea running. 

In the outfit, any kind of boat not likely to drown you 
will do; linen tautog lines, with rather small-sized Har- 
rison bass hooks, two on each line, with respectively 24 
and 30in. snoods, sinker weighing 3 or 4oz, In bait, 
fresh menhaden, herring, small fish, lobster or clams. 
Start in the evening, soon after daylight has gone and 
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as the moon is well up. Go 
as far from the shore as you would fish in the daytime. 
Keep the hooks about 3ft. from the bottom in from 6 to 


10 fathoms of water. There is a weird exci ant in 


this kind of fishin Race in no other. You hear the 
distant cry of the bittern and night heron, notice the 
phosphorescent trail made by some stray shark or big fish 
as he plunges by, watch the long ground swell, until it 
it were really alive, and with the swash of 
the sea on shore you by this time have a mighty sharp 
bite from a cod and he does not at all resemble a log as 
you pull, but tries his best to get away until landed. 
During the ae nk spine dogfish or so investigates; then 
comes a peculiar kind of bite and, as you look over, there 
is something alongside that reminds you of the mouth of an 
old-fashioned carpet bag with nails on end stuck around 
the edge; this is a goose or bellows fish, whose use, as 
yet, has not been found out. Now you think you have 
got fast to the bottom but soon find it is a skate about 
4ft. across, which comes up slowly in circles, having by 
prowling around got a hook in one of his numerous outer 
edges. Then by fishing about half way to the bottom 
you can catch quantities of frost fish or whiting. Codfish 
are more numerous inshore and bite better during the 
night than in the daytime. If after you are through 
fishing you still wish for more excitements just catch a 
sea wrong, or rather let it catch you right, as you landon 
the beach, and you will get enough in the next few 
seconds to last well into the morning. 
New BepForp, Mass. ‘WILLARD NYE, JR. 
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Fortst AND STREAM, the weekly peptone sportsman’s jour- 
nal, comes to hand every week rich in reading that is not only 
real in. its delineations of those noble, invigorating and heaith- 
giving recreations of which it is the advocate, but clean and pure 
initstone. The dog jockey and fish liar extraordinary having 
been eliminated from its columns, there remains only meat for 
the true sportsmen. Its natural history department is always 
entertaining for both young and old; and the ladies often find a 
diversion in its columns., This journal can go into any household. 
The last number announces some very clever articles in the near 
future.—Readers’ Union Journal. 


While one of the guests at Innimore Lodge, ‘Mull, Scot- 
land, was salmon fishing in the Colleader River, a grouse 
rose behind him as he was casting back hisline. He hooked 
the bird, and, after playing it for some time, succeeded in 
bagging it. 
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THE WOLF OF THE WATERS. 




























































































lordly muskallonge. 


grim from other lands. 


of obscurity for some time to come. 


of forest growths that surround them, 


the other. 


Superior. 


from it. 


to a mile in diameter. 


majesty above its less favored rivals. 


with an irresistible fascination. 


and the feeling, while it lasts, is delicious. 


home life. 


to return with an ever increasing affection. 


the amount of physical benefit received? 


him new life. 


in the open air. 


over game trails. 
boat is almost indispensable, as it can readily be carried 
from one point to another, and at the same time is very 
staunch on the water. ; 

Now and then some rich old fellow, strong in his love 
of the woods, will come up alone with a single small tent, 
and, accompanied only by the guide that he has probably 
engaged in advance, travel from one group of lakes to 
another, fishing and hunting as he goes, disturbed in his 
solitary devotions by none. 

A few years ago muskallonge were very plenty in all 
the lakes of this region, but, as the destructive axe of the 
lumberman cleared the way through the trackless laby- 
rinth, all those lakes at all accessible from their rough 
wagon roads were soon depleted, and at the present time 
they are rarely caught except in waters far removed from 
these points. Many were taken to supply the immediate 
wants of the voracious lumbermen, but their destruction, 
for the most part,is due to the despicable desire for so- 
called ‘‘fame” that actuates many unsportsmanlike ang- 
lers. Some of this class seem possessed of the idea that 
the more fish they can kill in acertain length of time, 
even though they are allowed to spoil by the barrel, the 
higher they stand in the estimation of their brothers of 
the craft, and in consequence of this childish delusion 
thousands of these noble fish were killed and then thrown 


AS off, in the extreme northern part of the State of 
Wisconsin, secure from ordinary intrusion, lie the 
cluster of small lakes that have become famous among 
the members of the angling fraternity as the home of the 
They are scattered in bewildering 

rofusion over a territory many hundreds of square miles 
in extent, and comparatively few have become well 
enough known to acquire distinctive titles, and, owing to 
the absence of an accurate record of such observations 
and christenings as have from time to time, in desultory 
ways, been made, several have unhappily received the 
same name, which fact rather tends to confuse the pil- 


The great majority of them, however, are so remote 
from the confines of civilization and take such little part 
in the active affairs of every day life, being seldom looked 
upon or traversed except by the adventurous sportsman, 
that they are very likely to remain in their’ present state 
They represent an 
immense variety of sizes and shapes, some being bound 
together in the most fantastically constructed groups, 
while others stand out isolated and lonely, as though lost 
and deserted amid the tangled, almost impenetrable mass 


Many have their outlets into the numerous tributaries 
of the Wisconsin River, being connected in their descent 
by hundreds of cold, clear, and for the most part shallow 
little creeks which serve as excellent guides from one to 
A great many empty, through like channels, 
into rivers flowing northward on their placid way to Lake 
Although there is great irregularity in respect 
to their various formations, comparative depths and other 
characteristics, there seems to be considerable order in the 
distribution of the different groups as far as their relative 
position to one another is concerned, for there is just 
about the same amount of space between them all, and 
the traveler can feel almost assured that three or four 
miles in any direction will take him to one of these lakes 
or to the stream that immediately empties into or flows 


In size they range from an average width of 200yds. up 
to five or six miles, the majority being from a half mile 
They are all, almost without ex- 
ception, hemmed in to the water’s edge by dense forests 
of spruce, pine, hemlock, maple and birch, with here and 
there the clean-looking Norway towering in stately 


They are all well supplied with game fish of several 
varieties, and here, whether trolling between high, pic- 
turesque bluffs or tramping with gaudy fly along the 
wooded, secluded banks of the trout streams, the gentle 
art can be enjoyed in all its perfection. There is an ele- 
ment of primeval, untainted wildness in the surround- 
ings that lingers long in the memory of the enthusiastic 
devotee, and which lures him back to these lonely spots 
He is so far away from 
the influences of his past existence that he truly seems to 
move and have his being in a separate and distinct world, 
But the ties 
of civilization have too firm a foundation in his nature 
to permit him harboring a very strong desire to lead the 
unfettered life of the roving woodsman, and when the 
time comes he gladly returns to the conventionalities of 


The yearly immersions in forest depths, the many 
silent interviews with the inquisitive red squirrel on some 
obscure runway, the noiseless tramp through deep woods 
or over the treeless plains, in the dim half light of early 
dawn, the pleasant reveries in some open glade smoothly 
carpeted with the soft, yielding pine needles, the long 
pulls through the white-capped waves of some distant 
lake where the weird, human-like cry of the wary loon 
mingles in sweet accord with the light plash of the oars, 
the sudden flight of the timid duck startled by the ap- 
pearance of the light canvas boat as it floats silently 
around one of the numerous bends in the shallow stream, 
the honk, honk, of the wild geese passing high overhead 
in their swift journey to the south—these are the scenes 
that appeal to him so strongly and to which he hastens 
And aside 
from the matter of refined sentiment, who can estimate 
He leaves 
almost broken down under the demands of a busy life 
and comes back tanned, strong and healthy, with a 
strange, enjoyable feeling of elastic endurance, as though 
the pure air, fresh from the balsam boughs, had given 


In the course of a year many people find their way to 
this lake region, some equipped only with hook and line, 
some in search of the elusive deer, and others to combine 
these pleasures with the enjoyment of sleeping for weeks 
Quite a number go up during the sum- 
mer, oftentimes taking their families along, and camp on 
some convenient lake close to the railroad station where 
supplies can easily be obtained. But others, whose main 
object is to secure good hunting and fishing, will pene- 
trate the wilderness as far as possible with the aid of horse 
and wagon, and, when the limit of this sort of travel is 
reached, push on to more remote points in their boats or 
In trips of this kind a folding canvas 


comfortable interior, where a roaring fire in a big sheet 
iron stove was throwing out welcome rays of condensed 
sunshine, 
ceeded to thoroughly toast ourselves on all sides while 
enjoying the savory odors of hot coffee and broiled veni- , ceeded 2lbs, in weight.—Gloucester Daily Times. 
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son that floated in from the kitchen and served to whet 
our already ravenous appetites toa keen edge. It would 
be a useless task to attempt to describe our intense appre- 
ciation of that simple meal, Wecannot think of it with- 
outa —— sense of satisfaction as of some long-felt 
wish fulfilled, and to this day it stands preéminent among 
a host of other but minor feasts. 

And the beds! They were soft and clean, a fit resting 
place for tired out mortals; and while the fire burned 
lower and lower and the sharp north wind with mourn- 
ful voice swept swiftly by the rough hewn corners of our 
rustic retreat, we thankfully closed our eyes and sank 
into that sweet oblivion which is the just reward and 
natural result of a clear conscience and a long mar¢h 
—— the pure, clear, health-giving air of the pine’ 
woods. 

The next day dawned bright and beautiful, and after par- 
taking of a hearty breakfast and photographing for future 
reference the rude looking stucture where we had been 
so hospitably received, we crossed Little Germaine Lake, 
on the east side of which we intended to camp, and were 
soon busy in the pleasant occupation of erecting tents and 
getting our equipage in good order. Our strong canvas 
house was soon up, and a few boatloads of short hemlock 
boughs from the lake shore a little further = were evenly 
distributed along one side and served as excellent bedding. 
We placed the large sleeping tent and a smaller one, 
under which we intended to eat, face to face and about 
seven feet apart, and over a pole which united the two 
we stretched a stout convas fly. Our camp stove was 
placed under this, and by opening the flaps of the tents it 
was an easy matter to heat the whole space thoroughly, 
and we were thus enabled to keep everything nice and 
dry and sleep comfortably even during the coldest 
weather. 

Big St. Germaine, some two by five miles in extent, lay 
to the west of us, and although there was no water con- 
nection between it and the lake on whose shore we were 
camped, the strip of heavily-timbered land dividing them 
narrowed down at one point to about twenty-five yards, 
and this place afforded a short and convenient portage 
from one to the other. There was alarge rugged boulder 
right in the center of this pathway, and one seated on it, 
commanding a view of both lakes through the fantastic 
archway of entwining branches and clinging vines, en- 
joyed as picturesque and beautiful a scene as he could 
well wish for. The water was very shallow along close 
to the shore, gradually deepening until the rays of light 
could no longer penetrate to the bottom, when it assumed 
pleasant riding, to be sure, nor was it for an instant to be | an appearance of almost inky blackness. Both were sur- 
considered in the nature of a luxury, but it was a much | rounded on all sides by alternating groves of northern 
easier mode of motion than incessant tramping at that en, hemlock, maple and birch, in some places growing 
particular time. own close to the high-water mark and in other places 

To those who have passed through these nearly track- | standing back far enough to show strips of firm, white 
less wilds on four wheels probably nothing can be said | sandy soil, which the waves had washed clear of all ob- 
that would render their reminiscences of such moments | jects not deeply imbedded in it. 
more vivid or painful, as they have taken the last degree,| A few years ago these lakes were famed far and wide, 
but to the uninitiated there might be conveyed a faint, | among the angling fraternity, as the home of the gamy 
inadequate idea of the wondrous torturing properties of | muskallonge, and it was here that we had come to enjoy 
one of these rough vehicles on its natural track— an old, | our first experience with it. 
abandoned logging road. The peculiar and characteristic | We were not novices in the gentle art, and many a 
sounds they give out while in motion remain an inde-| black bass, salmon and trout had fallen to our trusty 
structible element in his memory. It is a continual, un- | rods, but, it should be confessed at the start, that we had 
ceasing bump, bang, crash, rumble and creak from one | never hunted the muskallonge and had never before been 
end to the other, and the dull, monotonous jar on one’s | on the Eagle waters. If such had been the case, we 
ears becomes in the course of a few hours almost unbear- | most assuredly would not have settled down so comfort- 
able. When the horses stop occasionally to drink and the | ably and with quite so much self-satisfaction on the shore 
dense forest again resumes its habitual silence, a great | of St. Germaine. For the most part, we were ignorant 
sense of relief is experienced. The road is always full of | of the habits of this denizen of wild waters, and had but 
fallen logs, chunks of wood, rocks, gullies and holes of | faintly outlined ideas as to the best manner in which to 
every shape and description, and the typical woodsman | pursue the sport, but we had full confidence in our ability 
never for a moment thinks of turning to avoid them, but | to master the details in a short time. 
strikes these formidable obstacles with a straight-forward We remained in this camp two weeks, and not a day 
persistency that is, to say the least, inspiring. They time | passed but what we were out scouring the lakes in all 
and again drive over logs over two feet in diameter, and | directions, yet with all our care and perseverance nothing 
jolt down into those frequent deep openingscharacteristic | larger than a five pound lake trout was ever brought in 
of corduroy roads, not only with apparent unconcern, but | from these waters. It is true we were enjoying ourselves 
with a very perceptible feeling of delight. immensely, and, if our expectations had not been pitched 

The one we had engaged was in no wise different from | so high in a certain direction, we should confessed that 
the others, and for seven long tedious hours he had been | the fishing we did have was first-class. We caught many 
instilling into our minds many new and startling ideas | fine large-mouthed black bass with live bait, to say noth- 
as to the endurance of wagon material in general and of | ing of the great number of good-sized, gamy lake trout, 
the human frame work in particular. We began to feel | but we had’not come six hundred miles for these alone, 
as though we would be deeply grateful to somebody if | and we felt that there was still an aching void that had 
we could only catch sight of his shanty and know posi- | as yet remained unfilled. 
tively that it would not be necessary to bump through, Ruffed grouse were plenty, and it was only necessary 
this vast forest the night through. to take the shotgun and wander along the old lumber 

The trail descended into a deep ravine, and we passed | roads in the morning and evening in order to secure from 
down into an almost impenetrable darkness; the sounds | six to a dozen fine fat fellows. They were not hard to 
made by the wheels were muffled in the yielding sand, | kill if one preferred to take them as they sat with bob- 
and as the bump, bump, crack, ceased for a moment we | bing heads on a low limb or strutted proudly before him 
were surrounded by a silence so deep that it could almost | in the open trail; but should he wish to adopt the more 
be felt. The trees interlaced their crooked branches | sportsmanlike method of shooting on the wing, he would 
overhead and shut out even the pale gleam that would | soon find that he stood in need of all his skill. They gen- 
have come from a few stars, of which we had a glimpse | erally lie quite still until the intruder is almost upon 
now and then through some little opening. A slight | them, when they rise from the ground so suddenly 
splashing noise immediately in front informed us that | and with such a whirr of rapidly beating wings that un- 
the horses had entered one of those cold numerous little | less one’s nerves are unusually steady he is apt to be 
trout streams that thread the country in all directions, | slightly startled. When a few feet from the ground they 
and we dismounted to-stretch our stiffened limbs and | start off with the velocity of a cannon ball, and it re- 
allow the tired animals to refresh themselves with large | quires a good snap shot to bag this noble bird where the 
draughts of the pure water. surrounding timber is at all thick. The flesh of the 

It had been pleasantly warm during the day, but as | grouse is palatable in the extreme, being juicy, tender 
night came on the air ied chill and penetrating and it | and richly flavored, and when one is split open on the 
was only by frequent brisk walks taken in the dark at | back and broiled to a turn, with proper seasoning, there 
the risk of a hard fall that we could keep up sufficient | are few things so pleasing to the taste. H. LYNDE. 
circulation to feel comfortable. [TO BE CONTINUED. } 


At length, after passing a bend in the Wisconsin River, 
which flowed in a dark, noiseless, snakelike line between 
thick growths of pine and hemlock rising straight from 
the water’s edge, we entered a chopping or open place in 
the forest caused by cutting out the heavy timber, and 
when the driver gave verit to a long, peculiar cry that 
rang weirdly out on the night air, we knew that the 
much needed relief was close at hand. 

And so it proved, for near the other end of the clearing 
we saw a gleam of light that appeared to come through a 
window of some kind, and soon after drove in between 
two long, low, heavy-looking log houses that had evi- 
dently served as a lumberman’s camp in days gone by. 
The teamster’s good wife had wakened at his call and 
gave us a hearty welcome as we entered the rude but 


out on the bank to rot in order that these butchers might 
gratify their barbarous ambitions. They are one and all 
sadly Loties in the essentials that enter into the appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of manly sport, else they could 
but realize how lowly they appear in the eyes of the hu- 
mane sportsman. 

As an outcome of this wholesale destruction, hardly a 
muskallonge can be found in any of the lakes lying at all 
close to the Jumber roads, and as good fishing grounds 
have become more and more remote and difficult of 
access, the inexperienced in this part of the country have 
much trouble in securing reliable information as to the 
best points at which to locate, and greater trouble in 
reazhing these points after such information is obtained. 

Plenty of good sport can yet be had with the muskal- 
longe in these waters, but they can no longer be captured 
without hard, tiresome marches through thick forests 
and long journeys over out-of-the-way lakes and their 
connecting streams. However, the pursuit of this sport 
justifies all the preliminary work and expense involved, 
and to many its value is far greater than this. 

One dark night in the early part of October, not many 
years ago, found us plodding along almost at the end of 
our journey in the very heart of a Wisconsin wilderness. 
We had traveled since 2 o’clock that afternoon, and if 
there had been light enough to make our tired faces and 
drooping forms visible, a single glance would have con- 
vinced the most skeptical observer that we were certainly 
in need of immediate and long-continued rest. Eighteen 
miles! At home, on the smooth, well-kept highways, 
this would have seemed a very short distance for a day’s 
journey on wheels, but in the north woods a mile is one 
of the most indefinite of quantities, and it is almost im- 
possible to find any two inhabitants who will agree as to 
the exact location of or distance to even well-known 
points. It is, therefore, better for one not to place too 
much confidence in the off-hand replies to his anxiously 
delivered questicns. A mile in these woods may mean 
an hour’s hard work or it may be a matter of only a few 
minutes’ exertion, and as hope is a great incentive to 
action, it is probably better to be without exact knowl- 
edge as to the distance to one’s destination. 

We had virtually been sustained by hope for the last 
hour or two, as it was now nine o’clock and we had long 
ago ceased to rely on the teamster’s frequent and volun- 
tary assertions that we would soon be there. We would 
walk awhile to keep warm and then climb upon the 
sturdy road wagon that carried our outfit, to procure 
momentary respite for our weary limbs. It was not 











































































NOTES CN MASSACHUSETTS FISHES.—I have caught two 
brook trout in my fyke net in Great Harbor, Wood’s Holl, 
lately, and they were full of ripe eggs. I put them in 
the aquarium and one of the fish deposited her eggs 
there. The trout lived only a few days in the aquarium. 
The sea bass and mullet died Dec. 20. The temperature 
of the water is down to 35°. We are doing well taking 
cod eggs, having already taken more than 30,000,000. 
From present appearances, if the fish live two or three 
weeks longer, we ought to obtain 50,000,000. Cod were 
very plentiful throughout Vineyard Sound during last 
fall. The tomcod are now spawning here.—VINAL N. 
EDWARDS (Wood’s Holl, Mass.). In the small streams 
flowing into Cape Cod and Wellfleet bays large numbers 
of eels are now being caught. W. P. Burnham, of Essex, 
Mass., caught twenty-two pickerel through the ice in 


We ordered supper for two, and then pro- 
Chebacco Lake on the 9th inst. Some of the fish ex- 
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ANGLING NOTES. 


NE of the teas | sporting papers, referring to an 
O article published in FoREST AND STREAM last week, 
asks for information regarding the American imitations 
of trout flies, particularly as to the originals of the Gen- 
eral-Hooker and royal-coachman. Unfortunately the 
writer is ignorant of the big latin names by which scien- 
tific gentlemen designate the various flies and bugs used 
by anglers, but has seen the flies many a time along the 
brooks and in the fields and woods. 

Miss Sarah McBride, daughter of the late famous fly- 
dresser, wrote an article on this subject some years ago 
for this paper. She had made a scientific study of the 
matter; thig article was widely copied, and it can now be 
‘found on page 602 of ‘‘Hallock’s Sportsmen’s Gazetteer.” 

One early spring day some ane oo ago the writer 
of these notes happened to be fly-fishing on a little pond 
in the western part of Ontario county, N. Y. My com- 

nion, A. L, Williams, a famous sportsman and exc l- 
, ent fly-fisherman, had given up casting in disgust and 

taken to his pipe for consolation, for though the trout 
were rising in a provoking manner, we could not coax 
them to look at our flies. We had tried the usual assort- 
ment of hackles and wing flies in vain and it certainly 
looked as if we were going to be badly left. I had about 
come to the same conclusion as my friend, when I hap- 
pened to capture a little fly that was fluttering past me, 
and to which they seemed to be rising. It had light 
| brown wings, a greenish body and no tail. Looking over 
| the leaves of my fly-book I found an old General-Hooker 
| of McBride’s make, which was almost an exact copy of 
| the fly I had caught. 

As soon as I commenced casting with it the fish began 
to take, and in less than an hour I had fourteen fine fish 
in my creel. I lost it on the fifteenth, and as it was the 
only one and they would not take anything else, we had 
to give it up. So much for the General-Hooker. 

The royal-cochman resembles a moth with white wings 
and black and red body, often seen about the fields late 
inthe season. This fly also resembles the clay or soldier-fly. 

It is to be regretted that some of the manufacturers of 
trout flies will change the old patterns. If they wish to 
stick a tail on to the coachman or in any way alter the 
accepted standard flies, they ought to give them some 
other names. None of the flies that imitate the moth, 
for instance, should have tails, and the wings should be 
dressed rather flat. The gnats and the cowdung also lack 
tails, and to tie them with them is absurd. 

SCARLET-IBIs, 
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THE QUANNAPOWITT ANGLING CLUB, at its last annual 
dinner, chose a committee consisting of Messrs. J. P. 
Hartshorn, A, H. Binden and John McQuinn, to —— 
ate with the fish committee of Wakefield, Mass., in their 
appeal to the Legislature for authority to regulate fishing 
in Crystal Lake. The lease of the lake expires next spring. 
The season for bass fishing opens by law July 1 of each 
year, when a grand onslaught will surely be made on the 
fish, it being generally understood throughout the State 
that the lake is weil stocked and the fish abundant. Dur- 
ing the past summer camping parties from other towns 
were quietly ensconsed on the island, having been told 
that the lease was off. It is not hoped nor desired to pro- 
hibit fishing by the public at large, but simply to restrict 
it to two or possibly three days in the week, and to pro- 
hibit fishing on Sundays. The bearing of the whole mat- 
ter on the continued purity of our domestic water supply 
was the chief subject of debate, and it is one which ought 
to interest all the people.—B. 


Lishculture. 


RESULTS OF FISHCULTURE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is probable that to those of the readers of FOREST AND 
STREAM who are not particularly interested in fishculture, 
and are therefore not acquainted with the facts, the state- 
ments of Mr. Milton Peirce, which have recently been made 
concerniug the present aspects of trout culture will appear 
to be quite frank and plausible. Therefore, in view of the 
attitude he holds toward present methods of fishculture in 
general a little further dissection of them, as evidence of 
his competency as a critic, may be advisable. And first, 
what does he offer to sustain bis statements? Simmered 
down it might be formulated into the following declaration, 
Vig.: **T, Milton P. Peirce, an eminent authority on fish- 
culture on my own showing, say that is so, and therefore it 
is so.”’ Mr. Peirce’s egotism is apparently unconscious, to 
do him justice. The gist of the controversy between Mr. 
Peirce and myself is well set forth in the following from the 
American Angler of Oct. 4: 

“A MAD FISHCULTURIST.—We print the annexed com- 
munication in full at the request of Mr. Peirce, whose main 
trouble seems to be restlessness under opposite opinions to 
his own. His dictatorial style is offensive, and discussion 
of any subject with him appears to lead to personalities 
that are always avoided and condemned when gentlemen 
exchange views on oe | questions, Our editorial, ‘A Mad 
Fishculturist,’ published some weeks ago, was suggested 
solely by the humorous element contained in two public as- 
sertions by Mr. Peirce, that Byers (an old veteran) was a 
callow youth and that he (Peirce) ‘knew it all.’ We had no 
special design to belittle Mr. Peirce’s abilities or ridicule 
his pretensions, and cheerfully accede to his somewhat 
modest request that we should allow him to blackguard us 
in our own columns.—ED.”’ 

I very respectfully decline to accept controversy upon Mr. 
Peirce’s terms. Trout culture is not being abandoned, but 
is keeping step with other branches of fishculture and needs 
no very urgent defense. Mr. Peirce states that trout culture 
has been discontinued in France. Now the papers by C. 
Raveret-Wattel, F. Muntadas and Frank H. Mason, Consul 

‘at Marseilles, in the Bulletin of the U. S. Fish Commission 
for 1887, are direct evidence to the contrary. Mr. Peirce’s 
observation appears to be of the period when very young fry 
were deposited as food for the cottoids which inhabit trout 
brooks, instead of the past four or five years during which 
the output has been yearlings, which are not only able at 
once to defend themselves against their enemies but also to 
devour the smaller of them, and which policy is producing 
such marked results in this country and in Europe. 

Mr, Peirce is willing to admit that if his methods are fol- 
lowed there is still some hope for fishculture. (This appears 
to be the main trouble with him.) In trout culture it con- 
sists in increasing the meanderings of the streams. Even if 
there were anything in this, those who are at all familiar 
with trout streams are aware that they will insist upon lay- 
ing out their own courses. 

There is a vague hint of some experiment in shad culture 
by “Peirce’s methods” now being made. This is certainly 











































tics over the conjectures of disappointed fishermen and the 
local “Veritas” or ‘‘Pro bono publico.” 
of it all will be found in the development of the 
or gill-net fisheries of the Atlantic coast. Let us take Chesa- 
peake Bay for example. 
waters in 1887 was 973; in 1888 it was 1,414. The statistics 
for 1889 and 1890 are not yet available, but it is estimated 
that there are now at least 2,000 of them. By reason of these 
great pound-nets, some of them stretching two and three 
miles out from the shore, the bulk of the shad catch is now 
taken in salt water and finds its way to market to a great 
extent through new channels. 
many as ten pound-nets, there is great economy in this 
method of fishing. The gill-nets also requiring but little 
capital, have greatly increased in number, and so the fish 
which find their way into the rivers are apparently less abund- 
= because the catch is divided among a greater number of 
shermen. 


tions o 
Ee and expensive shore seines in fresh water are becoming 
e 


is a constant increase in the number of shad caught in the 
rivers, as the statistics show. Durin 
which was regarded by the fishermen o 
as a poor one, 100,000 more shad were caught in that stream 
than in 1889, as shown by the statistics of Health Officer 
Addicks, of Washington, D. C. 


New England are declining, simply because, by reason of 
improved refrigeration, more fish are finding their way to 
the markets of the country.in a fresh condition, and this, to 
some, has the appearance of a decline in the fish 

selves. 
many millions 
tory of the work, and this great oes will probably be 
heard from 1891 to 94, showing, it can 

still greater ratio of increase. 


New England waters. This can be traced to the meagreness 
of the output in those waters. 
34,659,000. Of these but 5,500,000 were deposited in the Hud- 
son and New England waters. In 1887 the output was 108,- 
425,000, and 5,250,000 of these were placed in the Hudson and 
New Tones waters. In addition 6,644,000 eggs were sent 
to Cold 

son and its tributaries. 
effect very ear’). Perhaps in this connection the follow- 
ing concerning the s 

esting: Compared with 1880, the catch in Florida in 1889 
was 1,000 per cent. greater, while the number of fishermen 
employed was only 200 per cent. greater. 


now nearly 150,000,000 
cent. of these would eq 
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coast. ‘Does any one suppose that one in fifteen of a 
ot paeey ean ae the Delaware sea- 
son will ever be seen again by mortal eye?” asks Mr. Peirce 
in the late Journal of Carp Culture and Rural Hydraulics. 
Well, judging by the ts on the Pacific, some of them 
do live in spite of the wails and lamentations of the 
pupne ” And would the survival of seven out of one 
hun of these fry be 


interesting news and the result will be awaited with great 
° tions. But let us take up the shad and whitefish 
culture as tests of Mr. Peirce’s ess and reliability as an 
observer, since these are commercial fisheries, the statistics 
of which are larly and accurately collected, and cannot 
be controve: by vague and unsupported assertions. Any 
reasonable person would be convinced by their wing 
abundance and cheapness that there is a constant increase 
in the numbers of shad. In spite of the fact that by reason 
of the wonderful improvements in methods of refrigeration 
by means of which they not only can be ship to any dis- 
tance, but are kept in fresh condition for any length of time, 
and also notwithstanding the rapidly-increasing Poe. 
fine roe-shad were sold in the cities of the Atlantic coast 
States during the spring of 1890 for twenty-five cents each. 
Further, so great was the glut that for the first timein 
twenty-five years the salting of shad was begun on a com- 
mercial basis on Chesapeake Bay. Still further, as many as 
one hundred barrels of shad have been caught at sea recently 
at one haul of a purse net by mackerel fishermen. These 
evidences would be explained ¥ Mr. Peirce by the assertion 
of ‘‘a year of plenty.”’ To this I will refer further on. 

Mr. Peirce’s qualified admission as to the value of artifi- 
cial stocking as shown by the population of Pacific waters 
with shad may be supplemented by some statistics of 
interest. The shad catch of California in 1888 was 151,871lbs., 
or about 45,000 fish. In many places where the largest runs 
occurred, notably in Monterey Bay, there is no special appa- 
ratus used for shad and more are taken by accident than 
otherwise. The catch, therefore, while large for a new 
fishery, probably gives no real idea of the abundance of the 
species. During 1887 as many as one or twotons of shad 
were shipped from Santa Cruz, Cal.,in one day. They are 
found as far north as British Columbia and Alaska, and 
certainly furnish, to a reasouable mind, sufficient evidence 
as to the beneficial results of artificial stocking. If the one 
or two hundred thousand delicate little fry carried in cans 
from the Atlantic coast to California, and deposited in 
waters to which they were until then unknown, would live 
and multiply at such a rate, what must be the result of 
work so much more extensive and constant. 


Now to return to the Atlantic coast. If Mr. Peirce were to 
ask shad fishermen at Gloucester, N. J., Alexandria, Va., 
or on the Susquehanna above Havre de Grace, whether the 
shad fishing is improving or declining, he would probably 
be told with a mournful shake of the head that shad fishing 
is ‘played out.” It is very evident that it is frora such 
sources that Mr. Peirce draws his inspiration. What are 
the facts in the case as shown by the carefully collected 
statistics of the Fisheries Division of the U. S. Fish Com- 
mission? Why, that at present the shad catch of the Atlan- 
tic coast is increasing at the rate of about one million per 
annum, that since 1884 this increase has finally resulted in 
an addition of $1,200,000 a year to the food supply of the 
country (at the moderate estimate of twenty cents each) in 
this one species. And to show that this is not mere vogue, 
guesss work or speculation let us take what statistics are 
available for the purpose. The first statistics which were 
taken after the commencement of the artificial propagation of 
shad, which were those of the census of 1880, which showed 
the catch of that year to have been 4,140,968. It was not 
uatil 1885 that a systematic collection of statistics of the 
Atlantic coast fisheries was begun. In that year, although 
at that time as compared with the present the output of fry 
was but meager, the catch had increased to 5,173,931, an in- 
crease of 1,032,963, representing an increase of value of 
$206,593 over 1880. In1886thecatch was 5,584,368, an increase 
in number of 1,443,400 and in money value of $288,680 over 
1880. In 1887 the catch was 6,715,405, an increase in number 
of 2,574,437, and of money value $514,887 over 1880. In 1880 
the catch was 7,660,474, an increase in number of 3,519,506, 
and of money value $703,901 over 1880. The statistics for 
1889 and 1890 are not yet: complete, but a coservative estimate 
places them in the neighborhood of 9,000,000 and 10,060,000 
respectively. The money value is based on a rate of five 
shad to the dollar. It will be seen by the above statistics 
that in the four years of 1885-88 the aggregate money value 
of the increased production was $1,714,061, and the average 
annual increase in value $428,515. Nowitis well known that 
it was due to the rapid decline of the shad fisheries and the 
threatened extinction of that fish, more than to any other 
cause, that the U. S. Fish Commission came into existence, 
and to the work of that great organization, supplemented 
to a small extent by some of the States, alone can be traced 
this gradual and regular increase in the shad fisheries. 
How, then, are we to account for the impressions which pre- 
vail in some iocalities that the river shad fisheries are on the 
decline and which are undoubtedly the basis of Mr. Peirce’s 
erroneous conclusions. Here comes in the value of statis- 


an unreasonable expectation? 

And now, one the “years of scarcity and abund- 
dance’’ which prevailed generally before the statistics were 
regularly and systematically collected, and which are still 
used as an argument by those who view the question from 
a purely loca! standpoint, or are not well informed. Re- 
garding seasons of plenty and scarcity of shad it has become 
recognized as a law of the species that years of plenty in 
certain rivers are superinduced by a high temperature of 
the water in the early season. Thus while the run of shad 
in southern rivers and coastal waters south of Virginia may 
be exceptionally large, the passage of these migratory 
hordes into the Chesapeake and Delaware basins, as well as 
into the Hudson and Connecticut, is controlled entirely by 
the temperature of those waters, while as often is the case, 
the waters of the Chesapeake may be of suitable tempera- 
ture, a reverse condition may exist in the Delaware, in 
which case thé run in the Chesapeake and tributary streams 
is usually greater than in the Delaware. Reverse the order 
and like results are obtained. The movement of these mi- 
gratory species in spring along the coast from the time of 
their appearance in Florida rivers is wholly a matter of con- 
dition of environment. If the waters are not suitable the 
migration continues until proper conditions present them- 
selves. A perusal of the a of the Canadian fisher 
officials for the years in which the shad were least abund- 
ant in our waters shows that they were the most prosperous 
years in these regions. 


Repaine. the abundance of whitefish, it is acknowledged 
by all the leading dealers and fishermen of the largest ship- 
ping center on the lakes (Sandusky) that artificial propaga- 
tion is the only means of maintaining a seen of that 
species. Again, the facts adduced from the shad hypotheses 
are applicable tothe whitefish. There are seasons of bounte- 
ousness in the United States, while the opposite extreme 
applies to Canada; yet an evenly distributed supply is more 
generally the rule. With this fish partial returns for 1888 
indicate a marked increase in the abundance in localities 
where artificial propagation has been systematically carried 
on on a large scale. This is especially noticeable in the 
fisheries of the western end of Lake Erie. In the region em- 
braced between Toledo and Vermillion, and including those 
towns, together with Port Clinton, Sandusky, Bass Islands 
and Huron, the increase in the quantity of fish in 1888 as 
compared with 1885 amounts to about 12,000,0001bs., having 
a market value of over $300,000. The catch in 1888 in the 
region named was nearly as large as that of the entire lake 
in 1885. Now let us see how the increase of fishing appli- 
ances would be likely to affect the individual catches of the 
fishermen and create the peer, among them that the 
fishery is declining. It is hardly likely that declining 
fisheries would offer inducements for a rapid increase of fish- 
ing appliances. In Lake Erie there were in 1880. 758 pound 
nets; in 1885, 928. Of gill nets there were in 1880, 5,775; in 
1885, 22,664. Of haul seines there were in 1880, 18; in 1885, 71. 
Persons employed in 1880, 1,620; in 1885, 4,298. Steam vessels 
in 1880, 9; in 1885, 53. Other vessels and boats in 1880, 593; 
in 1885. 1.483. Total of primary products of the fiskeries in 
1880, $29,087,000; in 1885, $57,556,517. This shows the increase 
for five years, and the succeeding five years, when the statis- 
tics are completed, will show still greater increase. If Mr. 
Peirce is wrong in these matters of shad and whitefish cul- 
ture, where is he likely to be right? 

My purpose in taking the trouble to produce these statis- 
tics is not with an expectation of convincing Mr. Peirce of 
the fallacy of his position, I am well aware that that is 
impossible. But they will enable the readers of FoREST 
AND STREAM to form an intelligent opinion on the subject, 
as they represent not only the carefully collected statistics 
of a great government bureau, but also reflect the opinions 
of the great fishculturists of the country. not one of whom 
will be found to agree with Mr. Peirce. His charge is that 
they are all self-interested, and in fact no better than rob- 
bers. I leave that element of thediscussion to your readers. 
I will stop only to correct one of Mr. Peirce’s misstatements. 
He attempts to make it appear that the publisher of the 
“Journal of Carp Culture and Rural Hydraulics” was in 
some way attacked by me. Thisis not so. That gentleman 
has my sympathy. The case still remains the same, Milton 
P. Peirce vs. the world of fishculture. If he was right Prof. 
Baird was wrong, and all the living lights of modern fish- 
culture are frauds or victims of delusion. And further, if 
he is right the sooner we know it the better. The country 
is going to destruction rapidly enough now, according to 
the “prophets.” 

Mr. Peirce has some special personal grievances against 
me 


First, he thinks I am not a fishculturist—as he is. I 
hasten to say that I am not, and never pretended to be. 

Second, because some months ago I said that I had recently 
had an application to lease certain premises for a trout 
hatchery, he has since persistently advertised me as the 
malevolent owner of a trout stream with which I wanted to 
victimize some poor deluded fishculturist, who had not con- 
sulted Mr. Peirce. I am not so fortunate. The fact is, I 
own a little tract of land on which there is a group of 
springs, such as are used in this neighborhood for iatubien 
and rearing trout. The State Hatchery has a similar group 
and its enterprise is a wonderful success. I know of five 
such plants near this city.. 1 spoke of the application simply 
to show that another enterprising citizen wanted to embark 
in the business. The land was already leased aud used for 
another purpose. 

Third, I said early in this controversy that trout planting 
had greatly improved the fishing in many streams of this 
State, Ithink using the number “a hundred.” Ever since 
Mr. Peirce has been in mortal distress because I would not 
give him the names of those hundred streams. I desire now 
to amend by saying ‘‘hundreds.’”’ I think the Platte alone 
has a hundred tributaries above where it leaves the 
mountains, and all its waters, accessible to trout, have been 
improved by planting, in the main stream and its larger 
branches, trout fry from the State hatchery. But only a few 
of these streams have been named as yet, and hence it is im- 
possible to satisfy the consuming curiosity of Mr. Peirce 
upon that score. Besides the Platte, plantings have been 
made in a dozen other great river systems, or water sheds, 
viz.: The Arkansas, Rio Grande, Las Animas, San Juan, 
Gunnison, Blue River, Eagle River, the Boulders, St. Vrain, 
Big and Little Thompson, Cache-a-la-Poudre, North Platte, 
and others. I may as well amend again and change 
“hundreds”’ to ‘‘thousands.”’ And, bearin mind, the Eastern 
brook trout is not a creature of accident—vide Mr. Peirce’s 
theory of ‘‘years of plenty and years of scarcity”—in this 
region. It is an exotic, introduced here but a few years ago 
through the State hatchery—the best investment the State 
ever made. 
_ In order that Mr. Peirce may not stumble over any more 
imaginary obstacles on my account I wish to repeat that I 
am not a fishculturist; that I have no trout brook to lease, 
and am not a competitor in his line of business; that I never 
caught a fish for the purpose of selling it; that I never sold 
a fish first or second hand; that I know what I see, believe 
many things I hear and a goodly portion of that which I 
read. I know that trout hatching and trout planting in the 
waters of Colorado have been a marvelous success; I am 
!convinced that fishculture in other lines in many parts of 
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glory in its magnificent triumphs. 


industrial enterprise. 


knows all about it. Wo. N. BYERS. 


DENVER, Colo. 


FAILURE OF TROUT CULTURE. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 





field Republican and apparently add some of your own, 
among which I find the following: 
have madea failure of their attempts to raise trout for the 
market, it does not follow that all artificial trout breeding 
is a failure, as some cranks would like us to believe.” And 
you further say that there are numerous instances where 
restocking of old and fished-out waters have been followed 
with excellent results, and you quote the Castalia Club 
waters in Ohio in proof, saying that “there were absolutely 
no trout in those waters originally,” etc. 

Now, as I am one of the few who seem to have the courage 
to state in cold type my convictions on this question, I sup- 
pose that the ‘‘crank”’ paragraph is intended, in part at least, 
forme. Well, I am rather complimented than otherwise by 
being denominated a crank, for a crank used in this sense 
is becoming to be considered by intelligent —— as a per- 
son who makes some subject a specialty, and becomes an 
acknowledged authority thereon. 

Now I wish to repeat what I have before said, in sub- 
stance, in yourcolumns; namely, that I have repeatedly in- 
vestigated these alleged cases of success in artificial restock- 
ing of trout streams and have in every instance found that 
there was no foundation in fact for the statements thus 
published. Doctors Ackley and Garlick, the originators of 
fishculture in America, were in the habit of trout fishing in 
“Cold Creek,” near Sandusky, 35 to 40 years ago, and I saw 
the results of their angling. The Castalia Club preserve 
embraces the headwaters of this stream. There is at this 
writing an extra session of the Ohio Legislature convened 
here and, besides the members of the Legislature, a large 
number of people from various parts of the State are now 
here. Upon inquiry I find some who were born and raised 
in the region of Cold Creek, near Castalia, and each of them, 
together with others who have fished those waters from time 
to time, assure me that the stream with its little tributaries 
have from time immemorial been noted trout-producing 
waters. That portion of the waters cited by you is an in- 
closed preserve, where only limited fishing is permitted, the 
same as in the case of the Long Island preserves. Their 
present fine supply of trout is due to this fact and that the 
waters have been specially prepared as pe. planus stated by 
me in your issue of Sept. 4, page 134, and I here repeat that 
this is the only efficient mode of trout culture now known, 
and that artificial hatching is entirely unnecessary. Give 
the trout the proper facilities and they will produce a 
healthier offspring than can be produced artificially, and 
ten times as many as their habitat will support. 

In conclusion, I venture the assertion that you cannot fur- 
nish any reliable and conclusive evidence that there are any 
open waters in this or any other country that have been per- 
ceptibly improved in an angling sense by artificial hatch- 
ing. During my personal recollection of more than fifty 
years, there has always been a constant variation from year 
to year in the trout supply of scores of streams with which 
I am personally conversant, the supply decreasing for a term 
of years toa phenomenal scarcity, and then gradually im- 
proving (where natural, favorable conditions remained) until 
reaching a condition of phenomenal plenty, like the pres- 
ent, which is about the best I remember of; and further, 
artificial stocking has notin the least changed the result, 
for the most of the streams referred to have never been arti- 
ficially stocked and they are fully as prolific as those which 
have been so stocked in the same regions and some of which 
have formerly been among the best trout waters of the re- 
gion. And finally, I will ask you to kindly name a solitary 
person in all the hundreds or thousands who have tried trout 

_ Taising for market that has made the least success beyond 
the ‘‘fry stage.”” I very confidently make the assertion that 
the individual cannot be found. MILTON P. PEIRCE. 


COLUMBUS, Ohio. 


SOME FOREIGN FISHCULTURISTS.—In a recent letter 
to Dr. Bean, Corresponding Secretary of the American Fish- 
eries Society, the following information is given concerning 
some of the foreign corresponding members of the society: 
Mr. Arthur Feddersen is now living at Copenhagen and is 
the Secretary-General of the Danish Fisheries Society. Dr. 
S. A. Buch, of Bergen, Norway, is Secretary-General of the 
Norwegian Fisheries Society. Capt. Niels Juel, of Horten, 
Norway, is no longer President of the Society for the 
Development of Norwegian Fisheries. Professor-Doctor 
Malmgren is now Governor of Finland, and Professor-Doc- 
tor G. O. Sars is Professor in the University and not Govern- 
ment Inspector of Fisheries. Mr. Feddersen compliments 
the American Fisheries Society on the excellence of its 
transactions recently published. 


Che Kennel, 


All communications must reach us by Tuesday 
of the week they are to be published; and should 
be sent as much earlier as may be convenient. 








FIXTURES. 


DOG SHOWS. 


Dec. 30 to Jan. 3, 1891.—First Dog Show of the Buckeye Poultry 
and Pet Stock Association, at Canton, O. James Sterling, Sec’y, 
39 North Market street. 0 


Jan. 6 to 9.—Delaware and Susquehanna Poultry and Pet Stock 
Association, at Binghamton, N. Y. 

Jan. 18 to 17.—Third Annual Dog Show of the South Carolina 
Poultry and Pet Stock Association, at Charleston,S.C. Benj. 
MclInness, Jr., Secretary. 

Jan. 20 to 25.—First Annual Dog Show of the Louisiana Poultry 
and Pet Stock Association, at New Orleans, La. A. E. Shaw, Sec- 
retary, Box 1658. 

Jan. 20 to 25.—Dog Show of the Georgia Poultry and Pet Stock 
Association, at Augusta, Ga. A. H. Vonderleith, Secretary. 

Jan. 21 to 26.—Dog Show of the Elmira Poultry and Pet Stock 
Association, at E)mira, N. Y. Carl Hart, Secretary. 

Jan. 27 to 30.—Inaugural Dog Show of the South Carolina Ken- 
nel Association, at Greenville, S.C. F. F. Capers, Secretary. 

Feb. 24 to 27.—Fifteenth Annual Dog Show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club, at New York. James Mortimer, Superintendent. 

March 3 to 6.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Maryland Kennel 
Ciub, at Baltimore. Md. W. Stewart Diffenderffer, Secretary. 

March 19 to 13.—First Annual Dog Show of the Duquesne Kennel 
Club, at Pittsburg, Pa. W. E. Littell, Secretary. 

March 16 to 19.—Inaugural Dog Show of the Washington City 
Kennel Club, at Washington, D. C. 

March 24 to 27.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Massachusetts 
Kennel Club, Lynn, Mass. D. A. Williams, Secretary. 

March 31 to April 3.—Seventh Annual Dog Show of the New 
England Kennel Club, at Boston, Mass. E. H. Moore, Secretary. 








the world has been no less successful, and that the science is 
gaining ground every day to the incalculable benefit of 
nations and peoples. I have lived long enough to see its be- 
ginning (in this modern age), to follow its history and to 
I do not believe that 

r. Peirce’s calling me ‘‘callow” in all the sportsmen’s 
papers of the country, as he seems determined to do, will 
either stop or turn back the wheels of progress in this great 
Nor do I believe that all its disciples 
are foois and that Mr. Peirce is the only living creature who 


I notice in your issue of Oct. 9, page 229, under the head of 
“Augling Notes,” you copy certain notes from the Spring- 
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ril 14 to 17.—Fourth Dog Show of the Cleveland 


eveland, O. C. M. Munhall, Secretary. 
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Youngstown, O. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


at Bakersfield, Cal. H. H. Bri Secret. 


Club. T. M. Brunby, Secretary, Marietta, Ga. 


COCKER SPANIELS OF 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


1890. 


writer of this “started the lon 
spaniels. 


being shown that he is in error refuses to retract and a) 
gize, is nota gentleman. It goes without saying that 
not an honorable man. 


ful statements, sneakishly conceived under the visor of a 
nom de plume, is dishonest; and it follows that the writings 
of such a person should be forever placed beyond the breast- 
works of ground where upright and manly discussion can 
only be successfully assailed by upright and manly discus- 
sion. 

I do not suppose that Mr. Watson would blame you for 
having permitted ‘““Gothamite’’ toimpose upon your good- 
ness and willingness to allow a full discussion of the cocker 
question in these columns. For myself, I can say that in- 
stead of feeling ruffled I am disposed to thank you for allow- 
ing this ‘‘Gothamite” to give us an insight into his charac- 
ter and the motives which prompted him to open out this 
discussion. The more space you give to correspondents of 
the ‘“‘Gothamite’’ class, and the sooner such fellows are 
placed exactly where they belong, and the better it is for 
the dog and his genuine lovers. A few lies about myself 
do not matter at all. They run off me like water from a 
duck’s back. My reputation was not made in a week, and 
it cannot be tarnished by a person whose statements and 
motives are moulded on the lines of a dog’s hind leg. I do 
not now write to defend myself against ‘‘Gothamite’s”’ false- 
hoods, because my record can do that. The object I have in 
view is to rid the fancy of an unreliable and altogether un- 
worthy critic, and to get at the bottom facts about the 
cocker spaniels of 1890. Nobody who has read ‘“‘Gothamite’s”’ 
letter can believe him sincere, because he makes it as clear 
as crystal that he wrote : (1) To bolster up the cocker spaniel 
Doc, now owned by Mr. F. H. F. Mercer. (2) To belittle 
Jersey and other dogs that can beat Doc. (3) To push into 
prominence judges who will a Doc over Jersey. (4) To 
keep in the background i ges who consider Johnny and 
Drake, also owned by Mr. F. H. F. Mercer, unfit for compe- 
tition in a class of real Clumbers. (5) To get a free adver- 
tisement for Doc. (6) To advertise a book. 

A friend says you are never happy unless you see a row 
going on, and for this reason printed ‘‘Gothamite’s’’ letter. 

think it far more probable that you published it as a means 
of drawing out something interesting (of course ‘“Gotham- 
ite’’ could not write anything interesting) about the cockers 
of 1890. Devilish sly this, Mr. Editor, and I have got you 
down as always being particularly obliging and lenient 
when a correspondent starts in to “kill Watson and Mason.” 
Your motto at such times seems to be “‘rope.’’ Pray pardon 
me if I add that your apparent liking for a dog critic’s 
funeral is not commendable. 

How is it, sir, that the moment a man, or a boy, becomes 
the owner of a dog he imagines himself a judge? It is not 
so in England, except in rare cases. I conan e willing to 
wager $2.50 against a white and red dog called John that 
““Gothamite’’ has just purchased a cocker spaniel and that 
he has not been to six dog shows in hislife. It’s the old, old 
story, a man (or a boy), a dog, windy effusions in the papers 
for a few wecks, then a funeral. Asa rule, the man and the 
dog die on the same day. Oneseems to kill the other. I tell 
you what it is. The unvarnished impudence of the young 
American dog man of to-day cannot be approached by a be- 
ginner in any other business or fancy. For downright, cold, 
petrifying, pure black cheek he leads the world and wins in 
atrot, handsdown. Of course there is a reason for this, and 
the American dog man is responsible for it. The beginner 
has read about Meersbrook Maidens, Rubicons, Robin Adairs 
etal. He argues with himself, when he is capable of argu- 
ing, that men who have no records except for cheek are put 
into the judges’ ring and are written up as judges. Says he 
to himself, ‘“‘That man never had any dogs. His cheek it 
was that got him made a judge, and I’ll become a judge 
through the same channel.”’ He seizes a pen, writes a few 
articles (mostly copied) for the different papers, buys a dog, 
and in six montbs appears on the scene as a correspondent 
for three or four papers and a judge and authority on any- 
thing and everything from a black and tan toy pup up to a 
Plinlimmon. These are the chaps we must come into con- 
tact with or keep out of a controversy altogether. No won- 
der that, as a rule, we keep out. 

I well tell you of a case that came under my notice not a 
long time ago. A boy of 16 or 17 summers sent a letter ask- 
ing if I would meet him on a matter of important business. 
Idid meet him by appointment, and learned that he wished 
to buy a spaniel. e would not, he said, purchase any dog 
that I did not consider a good one, toid me he was no judge 
of dogs and asked if I would accompany him toa certain 
well-known kennel to look at a dog he had had offered. I 
assured him that some of his friends in the Spaniel Club 
would gladly advise him. He would not listen to this, and 
so I finally promised I would go with him. Arrived at the 
kennel, 1 examined the dog and advised the purchase only 
at a low price, because the dog was not good enough to win 
in select company. A sale did not take place. On the way 
home we talked dog, and it was apparent that our young 
friend could just about distinguish a cocker from a King 
Charles. We parted at New York, and a short time after I 
had the pleasure of meeting the dear child at the Philadel- 
phia dog show. He wanted to be a man because he was 
going to own some dogs, so we had to haveadrink. Noth- 
ing else would satisfy him. Weadjourned to a suitable 
hotel and the young critic (to be) called for something 
stronger than milk. I got mine, but the critic got left, the 
bartender informing him that he could not serve drinks to a 
minor. When questioned later that worthy said he didn’t 

ropose to lose his job through serving drinks to an infant! 

felt so for the lad, and as a means of consoling him re- 
marked, that if he didn’t have a drink he hada dog. Sales. 
I suppose, that dog meant critic, and that critic meant judge, 
he braced himself up, and five minutes later he was strutting 
around and looking as wise as our good friend Mortimer 
judging a class of black and tan terriers. There was soon 
to be a show not a great distance from Buffalo and the 
writer was chosen to judge spaniels. Our young friend 
turned out in great style, but his dog did not win because 
he met a better one, which in my opinion was a sufficient 
reason for pegging him back. Then there was weeping and 
wailing and lashing of tongues. It was bad enough not to 
have the drinks at Philadelphia, but a thousand times worse 
to lose a first prize under the judgment of “the only 
man in America whose opinion about a dog I value.” 
The poor boy’s good opinion of me died that same day, and 
strange to say, | am as well off without it as with it. What 
did the child do? Did he examine the winner to see if he 
was a better dog than his own? Did he get somebody to 
point out to him the defects in both dows? id he think it 
ibly have made a cor- 


April 8 to 11.—Third Annual Dog Show of the Mossouah Ken- 
ry. 

Kennel Club, 

Sept. 1 to 4.—Dog Show of the Youngstown Kennel Club, at 


Jan. ar th Annual Field Trials of the Pacific Kennel Club, 
ary. 
Feb. 2.—Third Annual Field Trials of the Southern Field Trials 


Four weeks have elapsed since I calied upon ‘‘Gothamite”’ 
to prove his groundless assertion that Mr. Watson and the 
and low craze” in cocker 
A person who wilfully or otherwise makes a 
statement which he cannot substantiate, and who —eo 

o- 
e is 
A person who intentionally sends 
for publication to a public journal malicious and untruth- 
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rect decision? Not he. He made~a wild rush for a pen 
charged on his sister’s sweetly perfumed note pa an 

then wrote out what he considered a very sharp and bright 
criticism. He condemned the club for not appointing a 
better judge, told how his own dog should have won, and 
hoped that another year a competent judge of speniels 
would be selected to = on this negl but useful breed. 
He didn’t write to blackguard the judge or the club, but 
simply as a duty and to protect the spaniel. Poor, dear 
boy, did ums ill-use it? Well, after this there was a calm, 
which was followed by a op of thunder and a hustling 
about for an overcoat. Then the critic (?) and the dog were 
quickly put to rest in one tiny grave. 

And such are our critics(?). These are the chaps who are 

ven full scope to write of us as “‘self-assured gentlemen.” 

hese infants of the fancy are permitted to give points to 
men who were judging dogs while they were hard at work 
on a bottle with a rubber tube; and you editors look on and 
enjoy the fun. Mr. Watson was judging spaniels in this 
country ten years The writer of this was an exhibitor 
of spaniels in England exactly twenty years ago. I am in- 
formed that five ai ago “‘Gothamite” had never seen a 
dog show and had never owned a dog. To-day he has the 
cheek to term me a “self-assured gentleman.” If I am 
‘self-assured’? with an experience covering twenty years, 
and if I have attended more dog shows in one week than 
‘‘Gothamite”’ has seen in all his short life, what shall we say 
about ‘‘Gothamite’s’’ impudence? It is well for him that 
he is firing from behind a haystack. Let him raise his visor 
and we will find him smaller than a microbe in a twenty 
acre lot. 

“Gothamite’’ commences by saying that “it is with sin- 
cerest pleasure I have noted the general improvement in 
the cocker classes during the past year.’’ May I ask when, 
where and how did “Gothamite’ learn to note ‘‘improve- 
ment in the cocker classes during the past year?” There 
has been no general improvement in the cocker classes dur- 
ing the past year. The best classes of cockers were at New 
York, Buffalo and Toronto. The reports and catalogues go 
to prove this. While New York was no better than the 
other two shows a critic (?) like “Gothamite”’ would surely 
consider it very much better, because ‘‘Gothamite’s” dogs 
(not cockers) were there. For this reason I will take the 
New York shows of 1889 and 1890, and by comparison en- 
deavor to show ‘“‘Gothamite”’ the folly of writing about a 
breed he knows nothing about. It will be soon enough for 
““Gothamite” to criticise cockers when he has learned the 
points of Clumbers. 

At New York, 1889, the challenge class for dogs contained 
Black Pete and Doc. Black Pete won. The corresponding 
class for bitches had Miss Obo II. and Chloe W. iss Obo 
II. won. In 1890 the challenge class for dogs had Jersey. 
Doc and Hornell Silk, but Doc was ‘not for competition.” 
He was probably afraid of Jersey. Jersey, who outclasses 
Hornell Silk, won. In bitches there were Dolly Obo and 
Bene Silk. Dolly won. Therefore there were four champion 
dogs and bitches in 1889 and four in 1890. But “Gothamite”’ 
says that Doc (winner of second in 1889) is a vastly better 
dog than the ‘“‘fish-headed, sway-backed, weak-jointed, al- 
most coatless and lifeless Jersey and Dolly Obo” (winners in 
1890). So according to *‘Gothamite’’ the champion dogs of 
1889 were decidedly better than the champion dogs of 1890. 
Dolly Obo (first bitches, 1890) is not at all the thing, says this 
erratic critic, yet bad as she is she beat Bene Silk (second 
bitches, 1890). The merest tyro incocker lore, even a man 
ignorant of the breed as ‘“‘Gothamite” undoubtedly is, would 
not say that Dolly Obo and Bene Silk (winners in 1890) could 
compare with Miss Obo II. and Chloe W. (winners in 1889); 
so the champion bitches of 1889 were away ahead of the 
champion bitches of 1890. Taken asa kennel, Black Pete, 
Doc, Miss Obo II. and Chloe W., the winners of 1889, could 
easily beat Jersey, Hornell Silk, Dolly Obo and Bene Silk, 
the winners in 1890. So that any way one looks atit the 
champion cockers of 1889 were a much better class than they 
were in 1890. I have fully criticised these dogs time and 
again in FOREST AND STREAM, and their good and bad points 
have been carefully noted in ‘‘Our Prize Dogs,”’ so I will not 
go over old ground. 


In the open class for black dogs, 1889, that good but by no 
means perfect dog, Jersey, won well from Baby Obo, a little 
one showing much true type. The rest (5) were very weak. 
In 1890 Rabbi was first and Nebo (price, $75) was second. 
The rest (5) were a long way from being a strong lot. That 
J — (1st, 1889) isa better dog than Rabbi (Ist, 1890) no man 
who knows the first thing about cockers will deny, and 
Baby Obo should certainly beat Nebo. Taken as a whole, 
the dogs shown in 1889 would beat the same class in 1890. 
In 1889 there were thirteen bitches headed by Sensation, 
Dolly Obo (1st challenge class, 1890) and Lacco. In 1890 
there were fourteen, and the order of things was Bessie 
Beard, Novel, Bessie W. Outside of the winners, the classes 
were about equal, but the three winners of 1890 would beat 
the winners of 1889, yet with little to spare. Novel, in my 
opinion the best bitch in 1890, could not beat Miss Obo IL., 
the best bitch in 1889; and Mr. Willey has in the past shown 
far better specimens than Bessie Beard, his first prize winner 
of 1890. I may name Shina as one of these; but she was 
shown before ‘“‘Gothamite” went in for dogs. Rabbi, favor- 
ably mentioned by ‘‘ Gothamite,’’ is not a cocker of 1890. I 
have a distinct recollection of baving given him a vhe. 
card in 1888. ObolII.,in his time, could smother many of 
the best dogs that are running to-day, and Brant, another 
of tke old winners, beat Doc, I think, on more than one 
occasion. The truth is, there has been no general improve- 
ment of late, and ‘“‘ Gothamite,” as usual, cannot support 
his statement with an atom of evidence. The most careful, 
intelligent, thoughtful and by all odds the most successful 
breeder and exhibitor in this country has of late devoted 
much less time to dog shows than he used to, and the cocker 
aa have suffered as a consequence. I refer to Mr. J. P. 

illey. 

“Gothamite”’ alludes to Doc as “‘that grand little cocker 
champion Doc.”” Very well. Doc won his first prize under 
my judgment at New Haven, 1886. I brought him to the 
front and he has stayed there ever since. If Docis of the 
right sort and was placed over very long and low ones how 
can “Gothamite”’ reconcile this with his statement that I 
started the “long and low craze?” 

“Gothamite”’ concludes by saying, ‘‘Our spaniel men have 
learnt by now what a cocker spaniel should be, and will no 
longer allow themselves to be led by the nose by Masons and 
Watsons, who really started the ‘long and low’ craze. The 
reason was that six or eight years ago they were to all in- 
tents novices.” Methinks one or two of them are still 
novices, But which are “our spaniel men?” The Spaniel 
Club judges are J. P. Willey, James Watson, A. C, Wil- 
merding, E. M. Oldham, S. R. Hemmingway, C. M. Nelles, 
Wm. West, C. H. Mason. Which of these has “learnt?” 
Mr. Willey considers Jersey a good dog and paid along 
price for him. Jersey, we are told, is a ‘‘fish-headed”’ 
wastrel, so Mr. Willey has not “learnt.”” Mr. Watson 
“posed”? as an authority and “started the long and low 
craze.” Although ‘‘Porcupine’’ was breeding spaniels when 
“Gothamite” was trotting around with a ba-lamb at the 
end of a string, he has not “‘learnt.”” Mr. Wilmerding put 
the ‘‘fish-headed, sway-backed, weak-jointed, almost-cu ti- 
les and lifeless Jersey” over “that grand little cocker, cham- 
pion Doc.” Mr. Wilmerding has not “‘learnt.’’ Probably 
this is why heis so popular. Mr. Oldham judged spaniels 
at Toronto in worse style than ‘‘Gothamite’’ had ever 
seer, and he bought a half interest in the ‘‘fish-headed, 
sway-backed” Jersey. He has not “learnt.’? Mr. Hem- 
mingway, who bred Rabbi, the wonderful cocker de- 
scribed by ‘‘Gothamite,’” told me he considered that dog 4 
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; ed from high-class form. Mr. Hemmingway 
1008 wot “leasts?? — 8a . Cena — 
perverts the truth and knows nothing 
ne e further states that Red Jacket is a good little | discussi 
dog notwithstanding that “‘Gothamite” has pronounced him 
an “Trish-setter-headed, cheeky, shallow-bodied and _over- 
long” animal. (I didn’t know that Irish-setter-headed d 


are cheeky.) 


“learnt.” This disposes of the Spaniel Clu 


2 judges, with 
the exception of Mr. West. This gentleman bough a puppy 


that Mr. Watson and myself said was a one—Doc. 


dis the only spaniel judge who 
laced Doc over Jersey, an va —_ a ee 
ago. These dogs were 
r specimens of the breed t ay ene supposed to 


as “learnt” (something). Mr. Mercer 
from Capt. Vieth, about four years 
terribly 
represent, but Mr. Mercer didn’t know it. After reading, 
digesting and profiting by certain soe en appeared in 
FOREST AND STREAM, Mr. Mercer withdrew these me from 
competition. This showed excellent judgment on his part, 
beeause the dogs could no longer win. Yes, Mr. Mercer has 
“Jearnt.” Mr. West “learnt” which was the right type of a 
dog to purchase and exhibit. Mr. Mercer “learnt” which 
was the right type to keep at home. Neither, of course. was 
‘led by the nose” by Mason. Thev followed the advise of 
FOREST AND STREAM and “learnt.” “Honor to whom honor 
is due.’’ May they never forget. 

“Gothamite”’ is not led by the nose by Mason; he does not 
ape Mason in anything. Nothe. But he tells us just the 
same that Jersey is a “‘fish-headed, sway-backed, weak- 
jointed” animal. Pray tell us, ‘““Gothamite,” is that criti- 
cism original? Is it just your styleoris it mine? I thought 
1 had written almost exactly the same criticism in these 
columns months ago. It is all right, only you have tacked 
it on to the wrong dog. This may make little difference to 
you, but it makes a great deal of difference to the dog. 

You, “Gothamite,” have refused to retract an outrageous 
falsehood, meanly conceived. Before I retire you to the 
obscurity enjoyed by Johnny and Drake, I will prove to the 
readers of this journal that I neither started nor encouraged 
the “long and low craze” in cocker spaniels. “Our Prize 
Dogs” was written in 1888. The notes on the dogs criticised 
were made in 1887. Now turn to page 434 and you will find 
the following comments on the cocker spaniel Black Pete: 
‘“* * * Undoubtedly a good-looking dog, yet not of the 
type we like. His owner has matou to show him in fairl 
good condition and under the weight limit for cockers; and, 
of course, he is eligible to compete in the cocker class. But 
it seems to us that he has an equal right to compete in the 
field class; the formation of head and length of body indi- 
cate that the latter is actually where he belongs. For the 
cocker class we want a shorter and more compact body and 
a head of entirely different formation. Briefly described, 
Black Pete is a long, low and handsome spaniel, but not a 
typical cocker.’ Is that starting a ‘‘long and low craze”’ in 
cockers? Is it “encouraging” a “long and low craze”? Now 
read the concluding lines on Helen, page 450: “+ * * This 
bitch has a beautifully formed body, but it is too long in pro- 
portion to the length of her limbs. She lacks liberty and is 
too near the ground; in fact, is not of correct type.” This is 
the starting I gave the “long and low craze’’; this is the en- 
couragement it had from me. 

Permit me to suggest that for a New Year’s gift you give 
us ‘“Gothamite’s”’ name, that we may shun him as we would 
a ‘Brittle’ or a ‘‘Wildfowler.’”’> Happy New Year! 

CuAs. H. MASON. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I hope the controversy going 
what constitutes a cocker, will bear fruit, and not end in 
smoke; and that, as several of the gentlemen engaged in the 
dispute often act as judges at our Canadian bench shows 
and those held in the United States, they may not adjourn 
until they agree among themselves what a bench show 


cocker is, and ought to be, giving to the public his measure- 


ment, from the end of his little nose to the end of his little 
tail, Ithink that the majority of spaniel men are of opinion 
that the judging and awards in the cocker classes at the 
several dog shows held in Canada in the fall of the present 
year were a farce and an absurdity. A smile invariably 
comes to my face when I read the reports of the cocker 
classes in the various papers, at such terms as—‘‘a worker, 
evidently a worker, he looked the worker all over, etc.’? How 
many of the cockers thus commented upon know the scent 
of a woodcock from asparrow? I hardly think I would be 
far wrong if I say one out of ten, and even at thisI would 
be favoring the cocker. Would it not add to the number of 
entries at bench shows if a class were made for cockers to 
trail by scent and retrieve, also retrieve from water? As for 
work, it does not matter one cent whether a cocker is long 
or short, high or low. Itis the breed the dog comes from 
and the pluck the dog is made of that tells. 

As good a cocker for the field as I ever owned, and an 
all-day dog, was 124in. high and 30in. long. As a wood- 
cock shooter for the last twenty-five years, with the cocker 
and field spaniel, and one that has in all probability killed 
as many woodcock during that period as any man in Amer- 
ica, I would say to those wanting a cocker for the field, pick 
a pup from hunting stock, one with a good-sized head, 
long, broad nose, long neck, deep chest, strong back and 
loins, and straight forelegs. The more bone the better. It 
matters not whether or not the hocks are much bent, 
as the hocks look rarely straight behind the dog, and do not 
turn in too much. Now as to coat, avoid a fine, silky-coated 
cocker, as in nine cases out of ten heis useless. Let the field 
cocker have a nice, black, glossy coat, with the hair not fine 
with lots of feather on chest, legs and between the toes and 
a good thick tail. I say avoid the silky-coated cocker. Why? 
Because if the dog is at all cold or wet, after an hour or two 
you will have him in at your heel. When you stop to get 
your luneh he will be found lying shivering and shakin 
on your coat, or coiled up on a of leaves or grass. an 
when you make a start again to hunt you will have to pull 
— coat from under him, orif not on your coat, you will 

ave to whistle and call him for several minutes before he 
can be got to move, and then follows shivering with his tail 
between his legs. 

In the meantime what has the coarser haired little fellow 
been doing, sitting up alongside of his master watching his 
every motion, and partaking of his justly earned share of 
the lunch, and ready to resume the hunt the moment you 
lay your hands on your gun. This is no imaginary picture, 
but one that has on 0g to me again and again, and I 
dare say others have had the same experience as myself 
with these silky-coated lap dogs. Ido hope that spaniel 
men and spaniel judges will unite and lay aside all jealousy, 
abuse and personalities, 
standing between themselves, and give to the public a clear 
and precise standard, and having agreed. upon, and formed 
the same, stick to it when judging. The records of the 
awards made by the different judges at Toronto, London, 


Ottawa and Kingston bench shows, 1890, certainly say we 


HARRY B. NICOL. 


have no standard, so we go it blind. 
Cookstown, Canada, Dec. 22. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


Your correspondent “‘Gothamite” has committed a most 
serious blunder in stating that Messrs. Mason and Watson 
started the “long and low craze’’ in cocker spaniels. He 
has already made a double somersault and it is any odds 
that when he comes down he will break his oung neck. [f 
careful reader of the FOREsT AND 


“Gothamite’’ had been a 





Therefore Mr. Nelles has not “learnt.” The 
writer started the “long and low craze,” ‘‘posed”’ as a judge, 
placed the “fish-headed” Jersey over the wond Doc, 
relegated Johnny and Drake to cheer and has not 


on at the present time as to 


and come to a thorough under- 
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STREAM during the past eight or ten years he would have 
learned that onit® strong and lucid ment, courteously 
put forth, could have any chance of ng Mr. Mason iu a 
on on di To start in with a misstatement is 
simply to insure the annihilation of the man who is foolish 
enough to try it, and ‘“Gothamite” has already half acknowl- 
edged he did it, for has he not said ‘‘to start” and ‘‘to en- 
courage” are one and the same thing? I have heard Mr. 
Watson say a score of times that a cocker should not be long 
in hong and that we were breeding them too near the 
nd, and the very best and most conclusive proof that 
r. Mason never favored extreme length can-be found in 
his clever in this r and in his Eg pee book 
“Our Prize ” Tt is well known that Mr. Mason was 
always admirer of Miss Obo II.,in fact he was 
largely tacteumental in mens that good bitch to the 
front and keeping her there. Yet he says in “Our Prize 
Dogs” that Miss Obo II. is too long between the couplings. 
It is rather late in the day for “Gothamite” to apologize, 
but he should do it, and then get out, leaving the field to 
those who are content to write the truth and nothing but 
the truth. If Messrs. Mason, Willey, Kirk, Watson, Laid- 
law, Niven, Wilmerding, Nelles, Oldham and “Uncle Dick” 
will join in the discussion it may be fruitful of good results 
and “Gothamite’s’’ misstatements will do no harm except 
to himself. OBO. 


NOTES AND NOTIONS. 


NOTE that “Ashmont,” in a Western weekly, advises 
that when a dog swallows some foreign substance he be 
fed some substance that will adhere to the intrusive object 
and make it up into a ball, suggesting flour; I will add 
squash ao or any of the fruits of the curcurbite, 
they ali ng largely composed of stringy indigestible mat- 
ter, admirably adapted to catch on anything and round up 
into a ball. I suppose that “Ashmont” intends at some 
early date to issue either a revised edition of his work on 
canine medicine or a second volume of it. This would seem 
to be demanded both by the interests of dog keepers and his 
own reputation. Such “hints” as dressing an irritating 
spot with carbolic acid to paralyze the local nerves; the effi- 
cacy of cocoanut meat as a tanacide, and his directions to 
facilitate the expulsion of foreign matter from the bowels, 
are of too great value to be left lying round loose in back 
numbers of any paper. é 

Another writer who would serve the doggy public by pub- 
lishing a book is ‘“‘Hibernia.’”’ Sarcastic, even cutting, as 
much of his writings have been, I don’t know where one 
will go to pick out more nuggets of solid, useful informa- 
tion, of the most practical kind than to his varied streams 
of amusing writings. How to recover a stolen dog; how 
a dog dealer (‘‘Lyin Tommy”’) knows when a dog is stolen, 
etc., etc.; has been given us by ‘‘Hibernia’”’ among his jok- 
ings. Add to this his thorough experience with dogs and 
his scientific attainments, and a book by him would be most 
valuable and immensely interesting. 

So also, many of the cae of “R. W. S.’’ were most 
valuable, not exactly trenching on “Ashmont” but admir- 
ably supplementing him. It strikes me that it would be a 
good notion to gather up the fragmentary articles of solid 
and permanent value that drift round in back numbers of 
our kennel press and publish them in permanent form. 
How often in a discussion of some fundamental question in 
dogdom will we see some master hand like Dalziel, Lee or 
Boulton referring back to something that appeared in some 
paper? By the memory of one man this matter has been 
saved from obscurity for a time, but how soon it will be lost 
again? It is a duty somebody owes the doggy public to 
gather these jewels out of the dust heap of general news- 
paper articles. 

Why is it that dogmen are so contentious? I suppose that 
question has been asked hundreds of times and, for all Ican 
see, will be asked many more hundreds of times. Itis 
hardly worth while ae an answer, which must be 

retty much a guess after all, but dogmen would do well to 
bear in mind rd Mansfield’s remark in the trial of the 
famous “Running Rein” case, that “If gentlemen will race 
with blackguards they must be judged by the company they 
keep.” So as long as dogmen will recognize “bums” and 
knaves as on the same plane with themselves in doggy mat- 
ters the “bums” and knaves will flavor the soup. 

In some paper I recently saw a regret that the most noto- 
rious knave in a @& man whose name was a synonym 
for the most unblushing fraud, was not present at some 
show! THE LOOKER-ON. 


REVIEW OF PREMIUM LISTS. 


Ww. regret that we had not an opportunity ere this to re- 

view the premium list of the Charleston bench show, 
to be held Jan. 13 to 17, particularly as this is the first show 
of the Southern series next month. There are in all 155 
classes, with prizes of $10 in the challenge and $5 and $3 in 
the open classes in most of breeds. Every breed with the 
exception of bloodhounds, Dalmatians, foxhounds, poodles, 
Loe igs s, Airedales, Bassets, wire-haired fox-terriers, 
Irish, Welsh, Bedlington and black and tan terriers, Italian 
greyhounds and Mexican hairless have challenge classes, and 
this we hardly think is a wise provision, as it is very certain 
so far away from the kennel base, the open classes will fill 
much better and consequently ought to have had the most 
money. Numerous cash specials are given, and each breed 
has a special kennel prize of $5, and this with a$10 special 
for best kennel of any breed will materially increase the 


- money that can be won. The judges, as we have before 


stated, are Dr. H. Clay Glover an W. Lacy, both of New 
York. Judging will commence Jan. 14. 1891, and no dog may 
be removed before Saturday, Jan. 17. Puppies may be taken 
home the second night. The classification is a liberal one 
and should be well supported by exhibitors, especially as 
this is the first stopping a of the circuit, Charleston, 
S. C., New Orleans, La., and Greenville,S.C. In connection 
with the dog show, a grand poultry show will be held, styled, 
owing to its importance, the Crystal Palace Show of Amer- 
ica. Exhibitors are —— a Southern welcome in its full 
sense, and we hear that several prominent kennels from the 
North will send representatives. All wins count toward the 
challenge classes, that goal all blue-blooded canines aspire 
to attain. Entries close Jan. 1, with Benjamin McInness, 
secretary and treasurer, Charleston, S. C. ntry fees are $2, 
and New York exhibitors can obtain extra entry blanks at 
this office. 

The New Orleans show will be held Jan. 20 to 25, 1891, at 
the Washington Artillery Hall. The premium list sets forth 
quite a tempting array of prizes. The challenge classes for 
most of the principal breeds have $15 and $10, and the open 
class prizes range from $10 and $5 to $5 and $3 in the smaller 
breeds. The spaniels are well ro for by Classification 
No. 1 of the American Spaniel Club, with prizes of $8 and 
$4 in the open and $10 and $10 (first and second) in the chal- 
lenge class for field, and $10 each for dog and bitch cocker 
spaniels. There are thirty-four specials, cash and otherwise, 
already promised, besides a special of $25 for the best dog in 
the show, second getting $10. The judges are Messrs. Jobe 
Davidson, Hermann F. Schellhass and Hon. N. D. Wallace. 
Coming just after the Southern Sportsmen’s Association’s 
field trials, the show is sure to be well patronized. The en- 
tries close Jan. 15, 1891, with Mr. A. E. Shaw, secretary, New 


Orleans, La,, the fee being $2 only. The show being under | 


A. K. C. rules, all wins will count. 

The Greenville, S. C., bench show is the last of the South- 
ern circuit, and takes place Jan. 27 to 30. As this club, now 
known as the oom arolina Kennel Association, has been 
admitted to the A. K. C., their wins will now count. For 












the principal ‘breeda there are challenge classes for each 
Ceamsewia doe, a f eee deerhounds, f. 
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Sie poodles, bull 


and all other ers, pugs. dachshunde, Bassets, beagles 
and miscellaneous, have $10 and $5, those named having $5 
and $8. Thecash sare quite numerous, showing that 
a good deal of money can be picked up at this show. For 
instance, $10 is given for the best pair of mastiffs and St. 
Bernards (rough and smooth each), there are also several 
kennel prizes of $5, and a silver cup valued at $20 is offered 
for the kennel of all breeds. Mr. John Davidson ju 

all classes. The entry fee is $3, entries closing Jan. 20 with 
Mr. F. F. Capers, Greenville, S.C. Great interest is said to 
be taken in this their oegure show by the residents of 
Greenville, and nothing will left undone to make every 


visiting exhibitor welcome. 


DOG TALK. 


I WAS both surprised and disappointed to read in the late 

apers of the return of the St. Bernard Prince Regent 
to England. Surprised, because I bad not thought American 
St. Bernard breeders so blind to theirown interests and dis- 
appointed, in their judgment. Possibly my opinion-is not 
much, but I have seen nearly all the St. Bernards of England 
and America and I consider him the best living stud dog’ It 
is rumored that he was not a.success here as a stock getter. 
Possibly not, in fact probably not. Have the breeders not 
yet learned the fact that but one imported dog in twenty is 
a success the first year. A few get acclimated quickly, but 
most of them take from six months to a year. I do not wish 
to provoke controversy or cause any hard feelings or I would 
name a few specimens in proof of my statement. But to re- 
turn to Prince Regent. Before he was two years old he had 
sired the two best St. Bernards of the day, Princess Florence 
and Scottish Prince. I may be a little premature in calling 
Scottish Prince better than Sir Bedivere, but he is at least the 
best of hisage. These two specimens are from two different 
bitches of entirely different breeding, Moss Rose and Lady 
Ida. Many dogs throw good bitches and many throw good 
dogs. Many more throw good pups to only a few bitches. 
Prince Regent has proved his ability to throw good puppies 
of either sex from different bitches. The two dogs! have 
mentioned are only the best of his get, he has sired many 
good ones. Sydney Smith told me this summer that he 
meant to get him back but I did not dream that my country- 
men were so blind to their own interests as to allow him to 


return. 





The Massachusetts Kennel Club have secured a neat club 
room at 34 Central avenue, Lynn. The boys are beginning 
to talk about the coming show, and predict a success. 





In further confirmation of “J. W.’s’” statement re im- 
ported bitches coming in season some weeks late, I will say 
that all of those imported this fall have been from three 
weeks to two months late. 





I notice in the Stock-Keeper’s list of St. Bernard bitches, 
that Mr. E. B. Sears owns champion Plevaa. Whew! Isn’t 
that rather a staggerer for Mr. Moore? I congratulate Mr. 
Sears on his purchase. She is queen of all the bitches in 
America. Now let Mr. Moore or Mr. Diffenderffer purchase 
Princess Florence, and New York show will rival the 
Windsor St. Bernard Club show. 


Messrs. H. A. & W. L. Harris state in a letter to FoREST 
AND STREAM, published Dec. 4, that my statement regard- 
ing White Wonder, in issue of Sept. 4, is false in every par- 
ticular, but in their so-called ‘“‘proof’’ they simply make an 
assertion without giving the first atom of proof of their 
statement. I repeat that White Wonder, now owned by 
Messrs. Harris, is by White Sam out of Rose, and that every 
word of my statement is true and that I can substantiate 
every word of it. The gentleman who accompanied me 
during my investigation lives within a few miles of Mr. 
Harris. Those who gave me my information are gentlemen 
of far better standing than Mr. Hinks, and saw the dog 
almost daily for months. Ido not misunderstand Messrs. 
Harris. I consider them gentlemen, but I can prove 
that they were badly swindled if they bought White Wonder 
(Beryl) for a sound dog, and if they did not, still they have 

urchased a false pedigree. I never yet made a statement 
in print that I could not substantiate, and until they can 
prove what they say I would thank them not to call my 
statement false. NAMQUOIT. 


SRT i ee 
THE POINTER CLUB SPECIALS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The Pointer Club of America offer the following cash 
prizes, open to dogs owned by members of the club. 

New York Show—$25 to best pointer dog in open class, $25 
to best pointer bitch in open class. 

Chicago Show—$10 to best pointer dog in open class, $10 to 
best bitch in open class, e 

Pittsburg Show—$10 to best pointer dog in open class, $10 
to best pointer bitch in open class. : 

The Pointer Club isin a thriving condition, and proposes 
to do something handsome in the way of offering cash prizes 
at bench shows and field trials. It is now in order to be- 
eome a member and a cordial invitation is extended to all. 

GEO. W. LARUE, Sec’y-Treas. 





New York, Dec. 29. 


DEATH OF FORD LASS.—Chattanooga, Tenn., Dec. 16. 
—Editor Forest and Stream: On the7th inst. I had the sad 
misfortune to lose my fine imported Dandie Dinmont bitch 
Ford Lass, under very distressing circumstances. She was 
due to whelp on Nov. 30, but was six days behind when she 
delivered seven fine lively puppies, but it was plain to be seen 
that she was still to whelp another. I paid no particular 
attention until night time, when she appeared to be suffering, 
and upon examination I found the pup was dead and turned 
around. I worked with her till 3 o’clock next morning, but 
still no relief. Next day I saw my family doctor, got advice 
from him, gave medicine all day and sat up with her ali 
night. Next day I had Dr. Forbes (a good V. S.) and another 
doctor to examine her, and they found an operation neces- 
sary. Asa last resort they took it from her by means of the 
knife, when it was found to be at least three times as large 
as any of the others. By that time she had become so weak 
that she could not stand the operation and died at 11 P. M. 
In her death I lost the kindest and most affectionate dog I 
ever saw, and one that can never be replaced. Besides quite 
a heavy loss from a financial point of view, as I could find 
no mother for the other seven live puppies, I lost her and 
eight puppies of as highly bred stock as there is in the 
Unit tates. Of one thing I am certain; if there is a 
heaven for dogs, Ford Lass is certainly there, asa better one 
never lived, and as I laid her in the grave I carefully made 
for her, I felt a tear roll down my cheek and am not ashamed 
to own that I wept for so good a friend.—W™. E. Horr. 


A BARZOI MISSING.—Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 25.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: Mr. Hacke’s Barzoi Czar strayed away 
on last Thursday night and [ would ask sportsmen to be on 
the lookout for him. He is a white dog, with gray sides and 
edge of ears lemon, which are small and lay like a grey- 
hound’s; head smooth and rather heavy for a barzoi; eyes 
hazel; coat long and silky like a setter’s; forelegs feathered 
and tail fringed. One of his hindlegs had been broken and 
has a lump at point of fracture on the inside above the hock 
joint. He stands 29in. at shoulder.—J. B. GRIMEs. 
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A RETROSPECT. 


HE shade of the old year will be upon us when these lines 
are read by the fancier, and when he turns over in his 
mind the events of the past year, the lover of dogs and he 
who counts himself a member of our kennel world, will 
doubtless refiect upon the vast strides the fancy has made, 
not only in the last ten years, but in the year of 1890, just 
departed. And as he speeds the parting year he turns in- 
constant to welcome the new one, and reflections give place 
to anticipation as he wonders what new lights in the kennel 
world will have reached these shores when 1891 in turn gives 
place to another. In mastiffs there has been little progress 
made. The breed seems rather at a standstill as far as im- 
porting new stock is concerned: At the same time our 
breeders have not been idle and one hears of wonderful 
youngsters which will make their debut at Madison Square 
Garden next February. There is little doubt but.that 
fort will leave his mark, for from personal knowledge we 
are aware that several are coming on, short-faced enough to 
please the most ultra mastiff man living, and besides having 
typical heads they are also well found in body, and this of 
itself must be counted an advance to be proud of. The sires, 
Minting and Ilford Caution, have left progeny that will 
serve to perpetuate their names and especially the latter. 
So taking everything into consideration, though importa- 
tions have been few, the home industry bids fair to keep 
pace with the age. 

It is to St. Bernards that the breeders of America must 
look for that great advance toward perfection. When we 
add, and we think it is not stretching a point to say so, 
that we only need two more, Sir Bedivere and Princess Flor- 
ence, to be able to claim the best specimens in the world, 
and judging from the past it would not surprise us in the 
least to have the opportunity of welcoming even these two 
high-priced jewels of the breed, such is the enterprise and 
pluck possessed by some of our breeders. With such ani- 
mals as Watch, Hesper. Alton, Plevna, Lady Livingstone, 
Altona, La Pucelle, Prudence, Lady Sneerwell, Jael, Donna 
Silva and other lesser lights making their appearance dur- 
ing the past year, there islittle prospect of the breed losing 
its popularity. That we cau also breed them is proved by 
one kennel’s success in breeding two such fine animals as 
Lord and Lady Melrose, undoubtedly the two best native- 
bred ones we have yet seen. The future for St. Bernard 
breeders is bright—very bright. The only question is, will 
our breeders make the best of the great opportunities — 
now have to produce something that may hold its own wit 
those of England? 

Another breed that, thanks to the specialty club and the 
coursing of the past year, has sprung rapidly into popular 
favor, is the greyhound. New men are coming into the 
ranks, and though breeders are depending more upon the 
blood already here, the year has not passed without some 
new foreigners putting in an appearance. Drytime, which 
ran so well out West recently, is one of them. Champions 
Charley Davis and Maud Torrington, Conspirator and others 
whose names escape us at this moment, will all no doubt do 

ood in the cause. The new specialty club started this year 
is full of life and evidently, as witnessed by the elegant 
trophy presented at Great Bend, and the coming specialty 
show this month, intends todo all in its power to encourage 
the breed. 

Deerhounds and Newfoundlands have made little prog- 
ress, nothing of any note has been imported, and the interest 
taken in these breeds by the general public is unfortunately 
almost nil. 

Great Danes are fast coming to the front in popularity, 
and the splendid show of these animals at New York and 
Chicago in 1890 must have done a good deal for the breed. 
In Melac, imported last spring, we have a great Dane that 
any country might be proud to claim. 

In setters we have nothing new to speak of, these breeds 
having in a great measure arrived at a point where we are 
almost independent of the mother country, when we can 
count such dogs as Rockingham, Count Howard, Monk of 
Furness, Sir Tatton, Princess Beatrice and others, among 
our cracks. Irish setters have not made much improve- 
ment. Several dogs have been imported, notably Inchiquin, 
Stella IV. and one or two others of less merit. In Gordons 
nothing new has been brought forward. Beaumont, Little 
Boy, Belmont, Countess Roxie, etc., still reign supreme, 
though now that Beaumont and Belmont have changed 
hands their late owner contemplates getting something over 
that will astonish us and dwarf all former efforts in this 
direction, so perhaps we may yet see a “‘Heather Grouse’”’ 
over here. 

Pointers have had little or no help from across the pond, 
breeders being content to use the material they have at 
hand, though we hear of several parties on the lookout for 
cracks to take the place of past and passé celebrities. The 
good showing made by the pointers in the late field trials 
will no doubt cause an increased demand, and what was still 
more a matter for congratulation, the pointers competing 
had, with very few exceptions, special claims to bench show 
form, showing conclusively that the two styles are com- 
patible. 

In spaniels, the onlyimportations of moment were the 
field spaniels Baron and Beverley Negus, both handsome 
specimens and calculated to improve a style of spaniel in 
which we are at present acknowledged to be rather weak. 
Not so with cockers, for never have such a fine lot, taking 
them all round, been shown as we have seen at some of the 
shows during the year. This is a breed that, once loose from 
the iong and low craze, we have little need of outside help; a 
little judicious care in mating and concerted type to breed 
for, is all that we require, and we trust that the discussion 
now taking place in our columns will be the means of 
accomplishing this. 

Beagles have, owing to the advent of the National Beagle 
Club, been brought more prominently forward than in late 
years. The field trials served to stimulate this interest, and 
though, with the exception of Blue Belle If., no new cracks 
have appeared, several promising youngsters have been bred. 
Our breeders fancy they have, and with some reason, little 
to gain by the importation of new stock. 

Collies are still advancing, the most noteworthy importa- 
tion being that of The Squire, who comes with a big reputa- 
tion in the stud, which, from all accounts, he is sustaining 
since his arrival. Several — ones have been imported by 
the noted Canadian breeders. The Collie Club is in a 
flourishing condition and is intent on advancing the best 
interests of the breed, Sothe cry may go forth that all is 
well along the collie lines. 

Bulldogs have spurted finely this year, that is if such 
stolid fellows can be said to have aspurt inthem. Though 
these may be content nowadays to take life as they find it, 
their owners are not, for what with the new Bulldog Club 
and the several importations, they have shown themselves 
very much alive. Among those imported this year we find 
the names of Harper, Duchess of Palma, African King, 
Princess Crib, Dolly Tester, Dimple (since dead), Mr. Cugle’s 
lot, and several others whose names we cannot remember 
just now, nearly all good ones and well calculated to help 
the breed along. The bulldog men will make a strong 
muster at New York this spring. 

Bull-terriers have added to their already well-filled list 
such dogs as Prince Bendigo, White Prince, White Wonder, 
Diamond King and several others. We hear of others to 
come in time tor the spring shows, and though we seem 
hardly able to breed anything very startling, our breeders 
are ever ready to purchase a good thing when they hear of 
it. Irish terriers are coming fast to the front, and the im- 
portation of Breda Bill, Mr. Comstock’s Mars, Ballymoney, 
and others will strengthen the breed, and although only in 
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| the larger kennels, judging from past results. 
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the hands as yet of a few breeders we think that as they be- 
come better known this game terrier will soon peony the 
position he does in England, in quality if not in numbers. 

=F ox-terrier breeders have not done anything during the past 
year to excite any comment. Very few new dogs have come 
over, the notable exceptions being Raffle, Brockenhurst 
Quick, Rifleman, Dudley Slave, Ebor Nettle, etc. The year 
is notable in one sense, in fox-terrier circles, owing to the 
showing of a team of these terriers in England, and the 
placing of two of them, home bred ones, showed that the 
nick for champions has not yet been struck. The young dog 
Suffolk Risk being far the.best home bred one. Several new 
breeders have taken hold of these terriers, and we fancy that 
even in this breed the small breeders stand just as much 
chance of pulling out a plum from the breeding lottery as 
Wire-haired 
terriers are coming more and more into favor, especially in 
ae that country being able to make quite a respectable 
showing. 

Black and tan terriers are booming, too, though nothing 
has been bred at home that will take the place of the im- 
ported ones; still with the new dogs that have come to us 
this last year there are several noted winners. The Senator: 
Madge, Beauty, Salisbury, Queen III. and two or three dark 
horses, and with these and those we already have, it is safe 
to say that New York show of 1891 will see such a collection 
of black and tans as-has never been seen here before. 

Among the small breeds several good Yorkshires have 
been imported, and this year’s shows of this handsome little 
terrier have far surpassed any yet seen in this country. Dogs 
have been shown that are correct in type, and the miscel- 
laneous assortment of wooly dogs we have been forced to put 
up with, have been relegated to the place oer belong to— 
oblivion. King Charles spaniels are also looking up, and 
the importation of Royal Duke and several Blenheims 
and King Charles for a Brooklyn kennel will surely con- 
tribute to their advancement. 

A new breed to us has in the year 1890 received consider- 
able attention. We refer tothe Russian wolfhound. Hand- 
some in the extreme, they are bound to make themselves 
felt when seen in greater numbers. Though no really first- 
class specimens have as yet been imported, though this has 
not been through any fault of the Americans, still those 
which are already here give us a very good idea of what we 
may —— when the real good ones come. This breed being 
under the care of the National Greyhound Club will also re- 
ceive due encouragement. There is little else to add about 
the dogs of 1890. The A. K. C. isin a flourishing and pros- 
perous condition. New members are joining our kennel 
world almost daily, and the amount of money now invested 
in dogflesh would have astounded the fancier of 1880. At 
this rate what shall we have to say in the year 20002 Shall 
we? dare we? hazard the supposition that we may be shi 

ing dogs to England, or will our climate, as it is claimed, 
orever keep home bred dogs, as a whole, in the background? 

We trust that when another year has past a better feelin 
may prevail among some of our controversially incline 
breeders and fanciers. Such contentions serve no good pur- 

ose, but rather the contrary, giving the outside public a 
alse idea of the real workers in the hive. Field trial men 
must look back with pleasurable feelings, that their trials 
so far this year have passed off quietly and successfully, 
besides being memorable for the visit paid us by the English 
dogs, who, on our own ground, succeeded in wresting some 
of the laurels from our dogs. We don’t begrudge them, but 
rather shout, come again! We must now draw this some- 
what more lengthy review than intended, toa close, wishing 
our kennel readers, and friends of dogdom in general, a pros- 
perous and a Happy New Year. 


ST. LOUIS WILL HAVE A DOG SHOW.—St. Louis, 
Mo., Dec. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: It has been 
several years since a bench show has been held in this city, 
but if surface indications go for anything the prospects are 
exceedingly bright that one will be held here in the near 
future. r. George Munson, who managed the last show of 
the kind held here, is what might properly be termed a 
“hustler.” He has succeeded in enlisting a number of 
prominent sportsmen in the enterprise, and being perfectly 
familiar with the duties expected of him will surely make 
the thing a success. The show will be held in one of the 
naves of the Exposition building, which will afford ample 
room for 1,000 dogs. A liberal prize list will be made up, 
and none but era competent persons will be engaged 
to judge the canines. here are plenty of dogs owned here 
to make the affair a big show, and with the number that 
would be entered from a distance the number of entries 
should be large.—UNSER FRITZ. 


“TRAINING VS. BREAKING.’’—Kirwin, Kan., Nov. 
17.—I have this evening returned from the field with a fine 
bag of quail and grouse (prairie chicken), shot over a setter 
less than 17 months old, trained by Hammond’s system, and 
each bird was brought carefully in and delivered without 
hesitation. Not dropped on the ground after the old style, 
but with the dog sitting on his haunches and head reached 
up tomeet my hand. I think the method described in “‘Train- 


; ing vs. Breaking” is perfect, and have no desire to try any 


other again.—H. A. Royce. 


EWING’S 
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“ROWDY ROD.” 





DOG CHAT. 


E were unable last week to more than briefly allude to 

the recent St. Bernard show at Islington, London. 
Considering the number of dogsimported to this country we 
think it would be a good plan to keep our readers posted as 
to the dogs that make their debut at such shows. Sir Bedi- 
vere is still the king, and is spoken of as the best St. Bernard 
they have ever had. Of course, he won the 100 guinea chal- 
lenge cup and the Halsey trophy, which is worth a little for- 
tune in itself. In the open classes, Mr. J. F. Smith showed 
a new one called Salvator Rosa, by Lord Bute, which is 
described as a rich orange, beautifully marked, skull, ears 
and stop very correct, might be a little deeper in foreface, 
stands high, with plenty of bone, but is not furnished up 
yet. He jiist beat the Birmingham winner, another new one, 
Lord Dunlo, by Sir Bedivere, who is described as having 
more depth below the eye, better feet, but does not move so 
well behind. In roughs between six and twelve months, 
Mr. Raybold brought out Sir Hereward, who is another son 
of Lord Bute, described as a capital young dog, very sturdy 
in body and with best of legs and feet, walking capitally 
behind with splendid quarters, his worst feature being a 
short, curly tail. He beat Lord Dunlo, however. In rough 
bitch challenge class, Plevna, Mr. Sears’s new bitch, beat 
Pegotty. In smooths, Mr. J. F. Smith had a good innings, 
taking ten first prizes, two seconds, two thirds, one reserve, 
six cups, the 100 guinea cup for best: bitch in the show, and 
reserve for the 100 guinea cup for best dog. A good young- 
ster by Watch won in the six to twelve months class; he is 
said to resemble his sire in many points. In bitches Sans 
Peur won the challenge prize and the 100 guinea cup for best 
bitch in the show. In the six to twelve months class Houri. 
a promising young bitch by Watch out of Sils Maria, took 
the honors. In the novice class, dogs, Sir Hereward beat 
both Salvator Rosa and Lord Dunlo after a hard tussle. 
Keeper won the stud dog ee Angelo coming second, 
judged by their progeny. prize given for the keeper of 
the best conditioned team was won by Mr. Gosling’s keeper. 
This is a prize that might be given with beneficial results at 
some of our principal shows. Altogether the show wasa 
pronounced success, and especially so among the younger 
classes. The number of dogs benched was 230, an increase 
over last year, so there is evidently no diminution in the 
interest still taken in this fashionable breed. 





We fancy that the Fanciers’ Jowrnal has hardly seen the 
end of the Krehl-Brittle controversy, and we are not alone in 
thinking that their duty is not ended with their editorial 
saying that, as both had had their say the subject would be 
of no further interest. When such serious charges were ad- 
vanced by a correspondent, in common courtesy to a 
fellow editor and especially one who occupies such a promi- 
nent position as Mr. Krehl, some proof should be demanded 
for the epithets made use of. That this is the feeling on 
the other side of the pond is evidence by the scoring they 
get from the Fanciers’ Gazette, a journal which all know 
has not too much love for the paper of which Mr. Krehl is 
the editor. They devote several paragraphs to the subject 
and the last one is: ‘‘We would point out to our American 
contemporary that its obligations do not cease here. It has 
allowed a charge to be made without ‘any rhyme or reason,’ 
and the mere denial of the fact on the part of the person 
charged does not end the controversy, because it has no in- 
terest to ‘our readers.’ Mr. Kreht occupies a somewhat 

rominent position in this country, and whether a man is 

riend or foe, we, for the protection of the public, intimate 
it as our opinion that to the English public such charges as 
have been made in our contemporary are of interest ‘to owr 
readers,’ and that an editor has no right whatever to admit 
them in his journal until he is beforehand satisfied that 
they are absolutely correct. We consider that the Fanciers’ 
Journal must substantiate the charges it has allowed to ap- 
ear in its columns, or offer an ample apology to Mr. Krehl. 
e may also call attention to the fact that it is not an 
American who does this ‘dirty trick,’ but an Englishman.” 
Mr. Krehl has asked for proofs, so let them be forthcoming. 





Our illustration this week is the noted Kowdy Rod, owned 
y Mr. Geo. Ewing, of Cincinnati,O. -He is by Roderigo out 
of Juno A., and was bred by the Memphis & Avent Kennels, 
but afterward sold to Mr. Ewing, it is said, for $2,000. His 
winnings are: First, Eastern Field Trials Derby, and first, 
Central Field Trials Derby, in 1889, and it is still fresh in 
our minds that he succeeded in winning the great Free for- 
All Stake at the Central Trials this year, That his good 
looks also entitle him to consideration is evidenced by his 
anne one of the Lorillard medals at the Central Trials 
this year. 





The show to be held at Jackson, Mich., by the Central 
City Kennel Club, promises to be a good one, as exhibitors 
from all parts have signified their intention to send their 
stock, eqpecielly as the show will be held under A. K. C. 
rules. Dr. E. lL. Kimball, Jackson, Mich., is the secretary, 
and of him all information can be obtained. Major J. 
Taylor judges all classes. 


The National Beagle Club will hold their next quarterly 
meeting, at which officers for the ensuing year will be 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








t the Quincy House, parlor G, Jan. 2,at7 P.M. A 
om ae doack of Tembers is expected. 





K. Taunton’s mastiff champion Beaufort has 
roved a great success as a stud dog while in America. We 
ave seen some very good ones by him. Mr. Winchell tells 

us he has two or three which he believes are better than any- 

thing yet bred in America. Some of the best bitches bred in 

America have been sent to Beaufort since his arrival. To give 

some idea of his demand as a stud dog Mr. Winchell bas at 

his kennels the following mastiff bitches to be bred to him 
or ready to be returned: Mr. W. Wade’s Emma, by champion 

Orlando; Mr. Chas. C. Cook’s well-known Pharaoh Queen 

her second litter by him; another very large bitch, a noted 

breeder of the West, Mr. Colvin McLean’s Media; Dr. Derby’s 

Albion, by champion Hotspur, almost the only Hotspur 

blood in America, and with as grand a head as her sire. It 

will be remembered she is the bitch presented to Mr. Derby 
py Dr. Sidney Turner, the breeder of Beaufort and many 
other grand ones. A well-known bitch of Dr. Turner’s is on 
the way from England to be bred to Beaufort and will arrive 
within a few days. The English breeders are just tumblin 
to the mistake they made in letting him go, but the Ameri- 
can breeders are making the most of him while here, as it is 
rumored Beaufort will return after the spring shows. 


Mr. W. 





At the recent Cadet fair, held in Salem, Mass., in the new 
armory building, we are told that the Northfield Kennels 
had on exhibition their interesting collection of Yorkshires 
and other terriers, Mr. Thomas, the manager of this ken- 
nel, must have had his hands full with this collection, 
which included their well known Yorkshires, two of which 
have been held in reserve as a surprise for New York in 
February. bull-terriers, black and tans, King Charles 
spaniels, Irish terriers, Russian poodles and a Barzoi pup. 
Over 1,200 people paid a dime each to see this little dog show 
and from this our correspondent concludes that the town 
of Salem;would not be a bad one to hold a regular dog show 
in. There are several of these Massachusetts towns where 
a dog show would be a success and help to interest others in 
the fancy, though the ‘‘men of Lynn”’ are the only ones who 
have had the pluck to try it so far. 





A Mr. Hughes, of New York, has purchased through a 
brother of Dr. Niven, in Ireland, two Irish terrier dogs and 
one bitch. They were to have been shipped three weeks 
since. 





In sending us the list of judges selected by the National 
Beagle Club, our informant was in error in saying Mr. R. 
F. Mayhew was one of them. Mr. Mayhew is not a member 
of the club. 





Our acknowldgments are due to Mr. Poag for the excel- 
lent photograph of his St. Bernard dog watch. We are told 
this grand dog weighs now 225lbs. 


Mr. Percy C. Ohl writes us that the English Setter Club 
will make a new departure at bench shows, commencing 
with the New York show, by engaging an attendant to look 
specially after the breeds. They think this will prove a 
great benefit to owners of fine dogs, as they are thus as- 
sured their favorites will receive every attention. A mem- 
ber of the club will be appointed who will see that the at- 
tendant discharges his duties properly. This isa good plan 
and might be followed by all specialty clubs. The Na- 
tional Greyhound Club has already, we believe, done the 
same thing. 





A peculiar transaction was brought to light recently in 
England which may form a precedent for action in some 
similar case which might arise in this country. Mr. A. M. 
Hodgson, it seems, is in the habit of giving away bull bitch 
pups under certain conditions. When the pup comes to ma- 
turity he selects a sire and has the pick of the first litter, 
after which the bitch becomes the absolute property of the 
person to whom he gave it. He has asked the English Ken- 
nel Club to settle his standingin a case where a person to 
whom he gave a pup, under those conditions, chose the sire 
himself and then advised Mr. Hodgson of the litter. Asthe 
sire of these pups was objectionable to him, instead of taking 
his pick he purchased one of the pups and now awaits the 
bitch cofhing into season again, so that the original condi- 
tions may be fulfilled. He wanted to know whether, under 
the conditions given and imposed with the bitch, he was the 
breeder of this first litter. The Kennel Club decided that, 
until the original conditions are complied with, Mr. Hodg- 
son is still the owner of the bitch and as such is thereforethe 
breeder of the litter he objected to. 





We have received several inguiries about the comin 
specialty show of the National Greyhound Club, aun 
proves that the event is looked forward to with interest by 
the ever increasing body of greyhound men. Such aventure 
on the part of this young but energetic club we trust will be 
well sustained by a goodly entry, and, as the show is only 
for one day and in a warm and well ventilated building, 
averse as we are to the showing of puppies as a rule in the 
ordinary dog shows, a goodly show of saplings would be 
very _—— to dog men, so that we can judge of the 
peceras made in the breed in the past year ortwo. The 
act of Mr. Mason judging insures the dogs being putin 
their proper order. The prizes are liberal and the club 
medal will be an object well worth the winning. 





We have only space to briefly allude to a subject which 
has been touched upon by several dog men in the course of 
conversation. We allude to the altogether too easy manner 
in which charges against persons are allowed to be made 
before the A.K.C. No matter what merit the case may have 
it is not investigated at once, but is placed on record in the 
minutes of the A.K.C. or the Kennel Gazette as so and so 
brings charges against so and so. Now we think that the 
Tule in er at bench shows, to insist upon a deposit 
in case of a charge being made and this forfeited in 
case the charge prove frivolous, would be a protection for re- 
putable men against those who may use the good nature of 
the A.K.C. as a lever for their own ends. We have one case 
In our mind of those now on the list, which, according to 
what we have heard, is simply an imposition, but still the 
name of a reputable man is put down in a list the readers of 
which presuppose that his actions have been reprehensible. 





The English Kennel Club has shown itself not too old or 
obstinate to learn, and the numerous proddings it has re- 
ceived of late from the Canine World and others as to its 
arbitrary actions in the matter of disqualifications for mere 
clerical errors have evidently had good effect. The secretary 
of the E. K. C. at the St. Bernard Club dinner, spoke of the 
mild measures which they will henceforth adopt. The sec- 
retary after going through the catalogues will mark the 

wrong ’uns,’’ then ask to see the entry forms; if this does 
not prove satisfactory the exhibitor will be called upon to 
explain. Should this fail to acquit; the cases will laid 
before an “advisory committee,” which idea is doubtless a 
leaf out of the American book. This committee will then 
Investigate, and finally advise the club what to do in the 
matter. According to Stock-Keeper, this is passing from 


Draconian severity to mild maternal indulgence with a 
vengeance ! : 





Judex nascitur, non fecit, that’s very catchy and like a 
good many other terms of like nature, is used with an 
abandon that shows @ not too intimate knowledge of ite 


meaning. Judges are born, not made, is the wisdom set 
forth by “Nutcracker” in the Stock-Keeper, in his 
American notes, which consist mainly in reproving Dr. 
Wesley Mills for his audacity in writing a report of a dog 
show. The term we speak of arises of course from the more 
or less true saying that poets, artists, etc., are born, not 
made. A man can draw and sketch simply from the talent 
that is in him, a poet can rhyme without attending a rhym- 
ery, @ musician may through his liar gifts produce har 
mony, though practice alone makes him perfect; but can, 
for instance, a surgeon, perform a difficult o tion with- 
out a long course of previous study and experience? So it is 
with the dog judge. Does one suppose for an instant that 
a man, however much the ‘“‘dogly intuition” is bred in him, 
can be set down in a ring of say tox-terriers or spaniels, and 
without previous training, experience and study of types, 
and so on, correctly or even eee place them ac- 
cording to merit? All moonshine! Judges are made to a 
great extent, though of course, like good mechanics, engin- 
eers, doctors, lawyers, etc., the good judges have a love and 
a natural leaning toward their hobby. It is not necessary 
that a man should have been a b er to be able to place 
the dope correctly; that is another fallacy that is fast being 
exploded. “Any one,’ says Scotch Baillie, “with an obser- 
vant eye and a ready brain can become a judge of dogs,”’ and 
we quite agree with him. 


Mr. Charles S. Hanks, of Boston, on his way to Siberia, is 
on the lookout in London for some fox-terriers to bring 
back with him when he returns to this country. 








Mr. C. L. Wilton’s new purchase, the fox-terrier Rifle- 
man, arrived last Saturday on the Italy after a sixteen days’ 
voyage. His new owner is well pleased with him, head and 
body being particularly good, we are told. 


The noted bull bitch, The Graven Image, has been pur- 
chased by one of our countrymen through Mr. F. Hinks, of 
Birmingham. She has won numerous prizes and will be a 
decided acquisition to the bulldog ranks over here. An- 
other importer is Mr. Andrew J. Hatch, of New Haven, 
Conn., who has purchased Bloater Girl, the noted dam of 
Mr. Pybus Sellon’s Dorinda. Bloater Girl is a well known 
winner, so that the competition in the bitch class at New 
York will evidently be a hot one. 








As awarning to those who are in ‘the habit of feedin 
their pets with the bones of birds we may say that Mrs. E. 
Forder has had:to pay dear for her carelessness. She has just 
lost her famous King Charles champion Jumbo II., who was 
choked from this cause. Hewas by Don Carlo out of Mrs. 
Forder’s Queen of Bow, and his death means a great loss to 
the breed generally. 





Fanciers’ Gazette is the only English paper to hand this 
week, and this is their first Christmas number. Though it 
contains no kennel news, it is replete with interesting 
articles by well known writers, sketches of dogs and a 
colored print of Ormskirk Amazement and Ormskirk Excel- 
sior, twoot Mr. Stretch’s crack collies. In their “Prologue” 
one pacagraph interests American fanciers, they say: ‘‘Re- 
membering our Antipodean brethren, we do not wish to 
forget those across the Atlantic, both ir Canada and the 
States. The former are the good, the latter the bad boys of 
to-day. How we should like to get at those McKinleys and 
have a few moments talk with them so that we could let off 
a little of the pent up steam!! Ah well! We must leave them 
as they are. May their Christmas turkey be scraggy! their 
plum pudding give them indigestion! their mince pies be 
sour! No more pleasant trips for our judges to trans- 
Atlantic shores; for that contract is an infringement of pro- 
tective laws, and even the modest fowl must pay 11¢d. per 
pound ere he can enter, even though his advent is to raise 
high the standard of pure bred stock, unless as many for- 
malities are gone through as is necessary to win a seat in 
Parliament. Then there are the fees to bepaid. Veritably, 
American consuls in England must worship at the shrine of 
McKinley, and sing songs of praise to the new divinity dis- 
covered by our American cousins. Only one consolation can 
be found, and that is they have to pay the piper.’”’ And 
doubtless he will be paid. 





We see by the Stock-Keeper just arrived, that Mrs. F. 
Smyth has added to her already strong kennel by the pur- 
chase of the St. Bernard brood bitch Veda II., by Lord Nel- 
son out of Margrave Winnifred, from Mr. A. Little, of Work- 
ington, England. Veda sailed onthe steamship Queen, Dec. 
18, after having been served by Lord Bute. 


NATIONAL GREYHOUND CLUB SHOW OF 1891.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: The premium lists of the show 
of greyhounds, deerhounds and Russian wolfhounds will be 
ready for distribution on Tuesday, Dec. 30, and prospective 
exhibitors can obtain them from Mr. H. W. Huntington, 148 
South Eighth street, Brooklyn, N. Y., by application. The 
lists will be mailed to all owners of the breeds represented 
7 the club, and it is hoped the show will receive the support 
of the entire fraternity and admirers of the breeds. r. C. 
H. Mason will judge all classes. The liberal prizes offered, 
coupled with the fact that the show will be for but one day, 
“a t to be appreciated, as no doubt it will. The premiums 
will be $10 in champion classes, $10 and $5 in open glasses, 
and $5 and $3 for puppies, each sex having its own class. 
The feeding will be looked meg tas 4 Messrs. Spratts. The 
effort of the club to bring these breeds promptly to the front 
where they justly belong, will, I feel sure, meet the hearty 
approval of those owners and exhibitors who have their im- 

rovement at heart. Owing to a misunderstanding with 
he committee, and the fact that the original date, Jan. 17, 
conflicts with the Charleston show, another date will be 
chosen, of which I will advise you at the earliest opportu- 
nity.—H. W. HUNTINGTON, Sec’y (Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 29). 


THE POINTER CLUB OF AMERICA.—New York, 
Dec. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: The annual meeting 
of the Pointer Club of America will be held at the New 
York show, Feb. 24, at 4 P.M., at which meeting matters of 
much importance will be presented. By order of the presi- 
dent, GEO. W. LARUE, Sec’y-Treas. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 

«= Prepared Blanks sent free on application. 

Abbess of Kent. By Frederic Joy, Detroit, Mich., for liver, white 
and ticked pointer bitch, whelped July 9. 1890, by King of Kent 
(Priam—Kent Baby) out of Lonnie Bijou (foxchase—Diablesse). 

Yale Howard and Daisy Howard. Geo. W. Neal, Westville, 
Conn., for blue belton English setter dog and bitch, whelped Aug. 
18, 1890, by Count Howard (Sir Alister—Mena) out of Daisy Fore- 
man (champion Foreman-— Jolly Nell). 

BRED. 
= Prepared Blanks sent free on application, 


Susie Gladstone—Dad Wilson. J. S. Hudson’s (Covington, Ky.) 
English setter bitch Susie Gladstone (Gladstone—Jessie Turner) 
to his Dad Wilson (Cambridge—Dido I1.), Dec. 12. 

WHELPS. 
=” Prepared Blanks sent free on application. 


Elf. Hornell-Harmony Kennels‘ (Covert, N.Y.) beagle bitch 
Elf, Dec. 12, six (five dogs), by their Rogel Krueger. 

Sunrise. John Poag’s (Toledo, O.) St. Bernard bitch Sunrise, 
Dee. 24, nine (five dogs), by his Watch. 

Lady Snowflake. . W. Lovell’s (Middleboro, Mass.) English 
setter bitch Lady Snowflake (Prince Noble—Cassandra Fr» » 


(three by P. H, Gotzian’s ch 
sit eben St Uilr-caias Balad Porasa 


“ SALES. 
¢@” Prepared Blanks sent free on application. 


Jack—Lone Star Zip whelp. Liver and white pointer dog and 
bitch, whelped Oct. 10, 1890, by J. Leicht, Beeville, Tex., to A. Lip- 
per, Eagle . Tex. 


Colonel J.—Dily J. whelps. Cocker spaniels, whelped Oct. 10, 
1890, by Geo. C. gyn ona Kan., a black, white and ticked 
dog to Geo. Clark, Omaha, Neb., and a liver, white and ticked 
bitch to Chas. Brown, Lincoln, Neb, 

Staunch Boh—Flash whel Liver, white and ticked pointers, 
whelped Oct. 14, 1890, by Wm. H. Case, Lockport, N. Y., a dog to 
H. A. Bishop, Bridgeport, Copr., and a bitch to W. H. Gordon, 


Ellenburgh Center, 

Dad Wilson—Dizvie whel Black, white and tan English setter 
bitches, whelped April 26, 1890, by J. S. Hudson, Covington, Ky., 
to F. J. O’Connell, Coal Grove, O. 

Dad Wilson—Daisy Cambridge 1I. whelp. Black and white Eng- 
lish setter bitch, whelped Ang. 6, 1890, by J. S. Hudson, Covington, 
Ky.. to J. C. Hankins, Hebron, Ky. 

Dad Wilson’s Boy. Black, white and tan English setter dog, 
waolge July 15, 1888, by Dad Wilson out of Dolly 8S.. by J. 8. Hud- 
son, Covington, Ky., to G, O. Smith, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Susie Gladstone. Black, white and tan English setter bitch, 
whel May 2, 1886, by Gladstone out of Jessie Turner, by Geo. 
H. Hill, Maderia, O., to J. 8. Hudson, Covington, Ky. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 


J. H. H., Schuyler’s Lake, N. Y.—I have a setter dog that is 
partly blind in one Feng I think he stubbed it early in the hunt- 
ing season. Under the sight there is a small speck or blueish skin 
formed over it. I have dressed it with morphine and ten graius 
of vitriol in a half pint of water. He can see a little out of it, and 
it does not get any worse. Can you tell mein your next issue of 
canting that will clear it. it looks like a felon. Do you think it 

1 be allright again? Ans. This is a cataract, and the surgeon’s 
knife is the only sure remedy. 


M. F.S., Troy, New York.—I havea St. Bernard puppy which 
is five months old and weighs 92lbs.,and which has grown pro- 
portionately well, except that his forelegs are bent and appear 
weak. His bones are very large and I don’t understand why his 
forelegs do not straighten out. His body is heavy, which =, be 
the cause. What should { doto aid development? I give him 
exercise daily. Ans. Continue to give gentle exercise, and as 
your pup is young yet, his legs will, more than likely, become 
straighter as he gets stronger. There is no remedy unless you 
care to try a sort of carriage to sustain the body when walking. as 
Mr. Gosling, of England, did with his noted young dog Scout, with 
beneficial results. 


MuttnomAn, Portland, N. ¥.—Will you kindly inform me 
through the columns of FoREsT AND STREAM whether there is 
any reliable remedy for rheumatism in dogs? The sporting dogs 
of this country seem to be unusually afflicted in this respect. My 
Irish setter Mike, not yet seven years old, has been a great sufferer 
from rheumatism for over two years; and as much might be said 


of many of Sur best dogs. Ans. Open the bowels with a dose of 
syrup of buckthorn, and admiuister the following: . 
Be SI ass cias c00., veg-accuercseeveduemecucne 3 ij. 


BOBBiccce once vaudhsd ta bwtundinethawe Aadeuedbuaen cada Ziij. 

Dose one teaspoonful in a little milk every two hours until the 
dog eee and then at longer intervals. Keep the dog warm. 
If local treatment is necessary. if joints are swelled, paint the 
afflicted parts with tincture of iodine. Keep the system up but do 
not feed too rich food, and give the dog plenty of excercise. 


J. H. G., Jamestown, N. Y.—I have an English terrier bitch, 15 
months old. When she was about 8 months old I had her spayed, 
and several months later I noticed that she favored her right 
hind leg, and since that time she has gone on three legs. I have 
tried several linaments used for sprains, etc., but with no satis- 
factory results, and owing to the fact that her half sister also 
showed the same tendency to favor her hind leg after being 
spayed, I cannot but think that the operation in some way caused 
it, notwithstanding the fact that she did not go lame until several 
months later. She seems to be well in every otber respect and 

lays a great deal, apparently suffering very little if any pain. 
Twich you would reply in your next issue. Ans. We should ad- 
vise you to have a veterinary surgeon examine the bitch. No 
doubt a blister would be beneficial. These cases are apt to be- 
come chronic if not attended to in time. 


M. B., Franklin, Ind.—Will you please tell me what should be 
given to a fifteen months old pug dog for tape worm? Also can 
you suggest any easy method of giving him medicine, as it is al- 
most impossible to administer it to him. The dog in question is 
very lean and poor. His head looks entirely too small far his body. 
Do you think it is because he is young? Will his proportions be 
right when he is older? His colors are good and I have no reason 
to suppose he is not of a pure breed, unless that isasign. Ans. 
Beat ten drops of oil of fern into a raw egg and give after a twenty- 
four-hour fast. Follow this, in an hour or so, with a spoonful of 
castor oil. The dog has no doubt been dwarfed through the irri- 
tation and pain caused by the worm. Rid him of this and he will 
doubtless soon be.all right. The best way to administer medicine 
to a dog is to clasp it firmly between the knees, and with one 
finger make a sort of cup of the corner of the dog’s mouth, then 
pinch the nose to compel him to swallow; the latter only in case 
of obstinacy. 


Rifle and Crap Shooting. 
RANGE AND GALLERY. 


THE NEW ARMY RIFLE. 


HE board of United States Army officers ordered to report on 

a small calbiber rifle suitable for the army of the United 
States, met during the early part of the past week at the Army 
Building in this city and adjourned to Jan. 20. It consists of Col. 
A. V. Kantz, 8th Infantry. President; Lieut.-Col. R. H. Hall. 6th 
Infantry; Major G. W. McKee, Ordnance Department; Capt. H. B. 
Freeman, 7th Infantry; Capt. G. S. Anderson, 6th CavaJry, and 
Capt. S. E. Blunt, Ordnance Department, Recorder. 

e board is directed to select a magazine system for rifles and 
carbines, and also to test and report for adoption such smokeless 
powder as is deemed most advisable to use. Inits sitting of a few 
days’ duration the board has drafted its rules to govern the test 
of small arms. The arms to be tried may be submitted from any 
source, only they must not exceed a .30cal., and must be adapted 
to the Frankfort Arsenal cartridge. The smokeless powder to be 
used in the tests has already been contracted for with Belgian 
establishments. Other grades of nitrate powders will be open to 
acceptance. All tests will be competitive. The session of the 
board is not limited, and in all likelihood will be prolonged until 
adesirable arm is obtained. The tests will be made at Spring- 
field, Mass., and will be inaugurated during the early part of 
March. The delay is necessited because of the non-receipt of the 
nitrate powders. This delay, however, will afford inventors more 
time in which to prepare specimen weapons. 

The necessity for a small caliber rifle has long been felt in the 
United States. To-day the army and marine are using the Spring- 
field singleshot breechloading piece. As a serviceable weapon 
there is, perhaps, none better in the world than the Springfield. 
On the other hand, the low initial velocity of its shots make it in 
point of fighting efficiency immeasurably inferior to the new Ger- 
man rifle, to the new British or to the new Austrian rifle. 

The Austrian rifle, the Mannlicher, has a caliber of .3l5in. It 
weighs 9.68lbs. and has a vertical fixed box magazine holding five 
presi | The Mannlicher has a muzzle velocity of about 2,000ft. 
per second. 

Denmark has a rifle, the Krag-Jirgansen, of .3l5cal., and a 
velocity of 2,099ft. per second. 

The Belgium Mauser rifle of .301cal., working on the bolt system 
and using a bullet encased in a German silver envelope, has a 
velocity of about 1,800ft. per second. 

The new English rifle of .303cal., working on an improved Lee 
system, has a muzzle velocity, using ordinary powder, of 1,800ft. 
per second. : 

The German infantry rifle, pattern 1888, of .3llcal. has an esti- 
mated initial velocity of 2,084 foot seconds, Its sights are gradu- 
ated to 2,242yds. 

The new Swiss rifle, the Schmidt, of .295cal., has a muzzle veloc- 
ity of 2,362 foot seconds. Its estimated rate of fire is 30 shots per 
minute. The Schmidt is operated on a bolt system. 

The new French Lebe! rifle is of .3228cal. maximum and .3142cal, 
minimum. It has a muzzle velocity of 2,194 foot seconds, and it 
is said that a Lebel bullet can pierce over 15in. of oak at 220yds. 
The powder is a secret compound of gun cotton and collodion, 
which is reported as producing no smoke, little noise and very 


It has 











‘slight recoil, 


The new Portuguese rifle is the Kropatschek of .315cal. 
a muzzle velocity of 1,745 foot seconds. 
In comparison with the above the United States Springtield 
rifle is found to have a .40cal. and a muzzle velocity not exceed- 
‘oot seconds, It is at the same time a single loader, 
of the above pieces are , 











































FOREST AND STREAM. [Jan. 1, 1891, 






















































WALNUT HILL, Dec. 24—Santa Claus stopped at this range 
to-day on his waytoward Boston and left some of his presents 
with the gentlemen who make up the trap-shooting wing of the 
Massachusetts Rifle Association. To-day Slevesene the close of 
all the matches which have been running during the it season, 
and the knowledge that the prizes were to be awarded brought 
out a la number of contestants. The most important match of 


BERGEN POINT, N. J., Dec. a ae of the New Jer- 
sey Athletic Clnb held theirannual C mas anniversary clay- 
pizeon shooting carnival to-day on the ———— grounds 
ere, the forenoon and early part of the oon being spent 
before the traps. The card for the day’s sport comprised eight 
events for prizes, the matches and results being subjoined: 
First event—A walking match at 10 birds each for two prizes, 


BOSTON, Dec. 27.—The Massachusetts Rifle Association held its 
regular weekly shoot for rifle and pistol at its range to-day. The 
shooting conditions were very good for winter weather. The 
special event of the day was the directors’ gold medal match, 
which after a very close contest was won by Mr. H. Severance. 
Following are the scores in detail, distanee 200ydé., Standard 


















merican target: 
it Severance. “ Teck +cas tehacpaehice 7 7 8 8 @ 7 9 610 8—80| the year has been the diamond pin match, in which the winners | First prize, George W. Purdy, 10; second, G. DeWitt Smith, 9. 
Le 7 SS eT Red 5 9 6 7 910 8 8 8 10-81 | were decided by taking into account not only theexcellence of the | Second event—A shoot for three prizes from nnknown angles at 
W Charles ... ... 9 6 8 6 910 7 510 7—78| shooting but also the regularity of the attendance. Those who | 10 birds each: Henry M. Popham, first prize. 10; A. F. Compson, 
H Cushing.. . 6 6 7 610 610 7 6 10—77 | won choice of prizes were as follows: Mr. Bowker qualified at 15 | second prize, 9; Charles A. Pope, third prize, 8. 
OM Howard.. 6 9 8 6 9 7 9 7 8 6-74] shoots and won first prize, $20in gold; Mr. Parham, 15, second Third event—A match for three prizes at 20 birds each: Geo 
* Off-H .nd Match. prize, a set of table cutlery in plush case; Mr. J. Nichols, 15, third | W. Pury 20, first prize; Major James M. Taylor 18, second; G. De 

H Severance...... _§ eS Sea. 72 J B Hobbs ......... 68 | prize. diamond scarf pin; Mr, W. Gal fourth prize, split bam- | Witt Smith 16, third. 
W Charles.... .....81 D Martin...... fA ST Paal.........0s000 65 | boo trout rod and fly book; Mr. O. R. Black, a fth oa $10 in| Fourthevent—A shoot for three prizes at 5 singles and 5 pairs 
I B Thomas ..81 F W Chester 7 AS Hunt........0¢ 63 | gold; Mr. T. Curtis, 12, sixth prize, Lovell -han , double- | each: First, George W. Purdy, 10; second, G. DeWitt Smith, 9; 
SO Merville....... SS. 2) BOER. 005525005% O COC GIA. ... ...<.s00 61 | action revolver; Mr. M. Sergeant, 11, seventh prize, $5 in gold; Mr. | third, Charles A. Pope, 8. 
S T George......... 74 G. Wheeler, 9, eighth prize, pair of opera glasses; Mr. Hosmer. 9, Fifth event—A match at 30 singles and 5 pairs each for four 

All Comers’ Rest Match. ninth prize, $5 in gold; Mr. Stanton, 8, tenth eine $2.50 in gold; | prizes: First, a handsome ivory-handled pistol. George W. Purdy, 
J Francis.......... 1 MT Day... «2-0 102 AS Hunt.......... 85 | Mr. Bradbury, 8, eleventh prise, $2.50 in gold; . M. Knowles. te ; second, G. DeWitt Smith, 26; third, John Newman, 25; fourth, 
S T Crawford.....108 F W Chester. .... 96 J BHobbs ..... . 80 | twelfth prize, $2.50 in gold; Mr. W. Bennet, 6, thirteenth prize, Edward L: Vredenburgh, 23. 
AH Ballard...... 108 J Fronch........ +. 89 whist set. Mr. Nichols was awarded the gold medal for the high- Sixth event—A competition, Keystone system, at 10 birds each, 





for two prizes: Major James M. Taylor first, 8; Edward L. Vred- 
enburgh, second, 7. 

Seventh event—A walking match at 10 birds each, for three 
trophies—For first G. DeWitt Smith and Major James M. Tayjor 
tied at 8 breaks each, Elmer E. Bigoney secured second with 7 
hits, George W. Purdy captured third with 6 smashes. 

Eighth event—A walking match for two a at 6 pairs each: 
First, Major James M. Taylor, 5; second, E. L. Vredenburgh, 4. 

Dec. 27.—Six inches of snow covered the rifle range of the New 
Jersey Athletic Club’s grounds at Bergen Point to-day, but did not 
deter the gunning detachment of the organivation from holding 
its regular weekly competition during the afternoon. The marks- 
men were clad in tarpaulins, oilskins and gum boots. They cleared 
a calendar of sport numbering half a dozen prize events at clay- 
Pigeon targets, the results of which are summarized below: 

rst event—The twenty-third competition, at 20 oirds each and 
class handicap allowance, for the club’s gold emblem: Edward L. 
i first: with 15. The other prtnct pal seores were: Major 
James M. Taylor 14, Charles R. Pope 13. 

Second event—A shoot, Keystone system, at 20 birds each, for 
So ome George W. Purdy, 18; second, Edward L. Vre- 

enburgh, 

Third event—A walking match at 10 birds each for two prizes: 
George W. Purdy captured first with 10, Charles A. Pope secured 
second with 8, 

Fourthevent—A competition for three prizes at 10 birds each 
from unknown angles: Elmer E. Bigoney got first with ten; with 
9, George W. Purdy gained second. 

Fifth event—A walking match for three prizes at 20 birds each: 
Edward L. Vredenburgh 20, first; George W. Purdy 19, second; G. 
DeWitt Smith 18, third. 

Sixth event—A shoot at 5 pairs each for three prizes: First, 
Charles A. Pope, 10; second, George W. Purdy, 9; third, A. F. 
Compson, 7. 

_RED BANK, N. J., Dec. 22.—Inclosed find scores of the River- 
side Gun Club’s regular monthly shoot at live birds, which was 
held on Friday, Dec. 19. The wind blew a gale from the north- 
west, causing a great number of birds to come in either direct or 
to the right. Many birds that were killed dead in bounds were 
carried out by the force of the wind. Sweep No. 1, at 5 live birds, 
5 ground traps, A.S. A. rules: 


est aggregate in the total number of competitions, 17. The match 
for the Keystone trophy also closed to-day, with the leaders well 
bunched. Mr. Nichols again came to the front, however, and is 
now the owner of the handsome badge. The management of the 
Association evidently meant that no contestant should go unre- 
warded, for every one present who had competed in the main 
event of the year was presented with a souvenir prize, in addition 
to those above noted. The summary of the day’s sport follows: 
Diamond pin match, 20 Keystone targets and 5 pairs standard 
targets: Wheeler 27, Stanton 24, Black 22, Cady 21, Bradbury 18, 
Parham 18, Barrett 17, Nichols 16, Curtis 16, Knowles 15, Gale 14, 
Needham 15. Keystone trophy match, 20 Keystone targets: Stan- 
ton 19, Parham 17, Swift 17, Johnson 16, Black 16, Cady 15, Need- 
ham 12, Wheeler 12, Knowles 12, Gale 10. 


NEWARK, N.J., Dec. 25.—The cold, raw wind kept theshooters 
in a_ shiver, as well as causing the scores to be low, at the com- 
bined shoot of the South Side and Woodside gun clubs at Newark 
today. The shooting was all at bluerock targets and the South 
Siders were present on invitation of the Woodsiders. Lunch was 
served bv the latter ciub, and all the sweeps from 9 o’clock A. M. 






The Massachusetts Rifle Association have just completed their 
programme of matches to be shot at their range at Walnut Hill 
during 1891. This list includes 10 prize matches, to be Open every 
shoot day for rifle and pistol, besides the practice and all-comers’ 
matches, as follows: ; 

1. Victory medal off-hand match, six prizes. 2. Victory medal 
rest match. six prizes. 3. M. R. A. sea] medal off-hand match, six 
prizes. 4. M. R. A. seal medal rest match, six prizes. 5. Military 
medal match, six prizes. 6 Record off-hand match, six prizes. 
7. Reeord rest match, six prizes. & Record pistol match, four 
prizes. 9. Three hundred shot off-hand match, six prizes. 10, 
Two hundred shoot rest match, six prizes. : 

Also a special gold medal will be given to the shooter making 
during the year the highest score of 10 shots, either at off-band or 
rest. The standard American target will be used in all of these 
matches except the military medal match, which will be shot 
Creedmoor count. Nos. 6, 7, 8,9 and 10 matches will each close 
June 50 and the other Dec. 31. 


CREEDMOOR EXTENSION.—The ew Comte nes 
at last taken definite steps to acquire more land about the Creed- {nA 0) -lonk PMc avers ancl Milind. She winders ection: 
Rifle Range. The addition which is to be made consists of | *° - ame > : 8: 
a forty and fifty acres on the west and north of the present —— 1,5 singles: Miller, Geoffrey, Brientnall, Heller and 

ange, and most of whic as heretofore been leas y the Com- . . ‘ 5 
ae. ne = association before it. At a meeting h el d this ee po3.' Mvinaien Miller 9, Hunt 8, Walters 7, Osterhout 6, 
y t Albany by the Commission resolution was adopte ms w 
Salunsiathe the purchase, and Gen. Robbins was directed to open a No. 3, 10 singles: Hunt 8, Brientnall and Heller 7, Geof- 
for ied. eee hte will eer aniitGe te 6 aoe 10 singles: Brientnall 8, Hunt and Heller 7, White 
bins cannot effect a compromise then the Commission will take | **—"* eee . S , 
the matter into court and begin proceedings to acquire title to| |, at Oo ppilige Thee Behe a a Banat 19 Geotirey i Brient- 
7 . . 5 * 9 . 
the land by the right of castecet Comets. Event No. 6, 15 singles. $1 eer Hunt 3, Brientnall 12, Heller, 
NEWARK, N. J., Dec.30.—The bullseye match projected by Our | Geoffrey and Miller 11, Phi.lips 10. 
Own Club opened on the club ranges, at 136 Springtield avenue, | Event No.7, 15singles. $l entry: Geoffrey, Brientnall and Mil- 
this evening, and should attract many visiting riflemen, as well | ler 13, Heller 11, Phillips 10, Hunt 9. , 
as the best of those belonging to local clubs. The bullseyes will | Event No. 8, 10singles; Sickles and Miller 9,T. Dukes and Wal- 
be 4in. in diameter, and the prizes will be awarded for the first to | ters 8, G-offrey 7, Hunt 6. 7 
sixth best center shot, by machine measurement. Each ticket | _Event No. 9, 20 singles. $2entry: Miller 20, Hedden I7, Geoffrey 


i itle a shooter to three shots on one bullseye, and he may | 15, Dukes 14, Walter 12, Sickles 10. 3 
ee on unlimited number of tickets. The match will > Event No. 10, 15 singles, $1 entry: Hunt, Miller and Brientnall 
















































































































esday, Thursday and Saturday evenings of each week | 12, Heller and Geoffrey 11, Phillips 8. 

wotil ie bave been sold. 0 " Event No. 11. 10 singles: Geoffrev, 9. Hunt 8, Sickles, Cottrel Fale. settee eee cee eee eins : i Oegee steer eee eees a 

SYRACUSE, N, Y.. Dec. 25.—The bright light this afternoon | ie Ty ieee eee aners? ‘T.Dikes id, Miller 12, Sickles | Ivins... OMMMI2—6 Bergen 220.2027 22010l00—8 
interfered somewhat with the efforts of the marksmen to make | 4; Goaltver ant cing s.3 ms 7 net ee eo ..1201220—5 John Cooper........... 0221111—6 
good scores at the range of the Onondaga Rifle Club, yet several | “event No. 13, 10 singles, $l entry: T. Dukes 9, Sickles 8, Miller 7, | Throckmorton......... 2111200 5 ; 
remarkably high scores were made, as well as some r ones. | Osterhout, Cottrell and Walter 6." . ; ‘* | “White and E. M. Cooper div.; ties on 6 and 5 shot off in No. 2. 
The first match, off-hand. 10 shots, possible 120, resulted: Barnum | “‘Fvent No. 14, 10 singles: Walters, T. Dukes and Miller 8, 0. von | _Sweep No.2,av5birds: 
67. Stillman 76, Ball 50, Cately 24, Seely 70, Smith 69, J. N. Knapp | pongerke and A. O. Hedden 7, Osterhout and Geoffrey6. °° . MU scictes sos ascanage MIT —E FiOS... ...<ns5c60s000 -12111—5 
58. Groosman 59, Robotham (rest) 89. The second match off-hand Ee nt No. 15, 15 singles, $1 entry: Heda n 14, H 733, T.Duk BU ODOR oe ce ceccveved NEA OTAGO... 5 <-0eeecesscseeed 02102—3 
resulted a6 follows: Barnum 77. Stilimen 9, Ball 67, Smith 70. | aoq Miller ie, Nicklas an Vee Lenoutee er ene en ciclaccs a nn sooo cca 02011—3 

. Grossman 73, 3S . 58, . - r X 

aa ” ° " RED BANK, N. J., Dec. 25.—Shooting by the Riverside Gun | SoFockmorton..........-lool8—3 John Cooper ........ .... = 


st) 82. 
nee ae Club was well attended to-day and the sport proved very inter- 


esting. The marksmen shot at both live birds and bluerocks, Ivins first in No. 2 and second in No. 1; White second in No. 2; 


Cornwell third in No. 1; Throckmorton third in No. 2. o Dead out 





THE TRAP. under American Association rules. The programme opened at 10 | of ho 2K 1 
, d lasted until dark. Fol o unds. 2 Killed with second barrel. 
a oroloey and lasted until dark. Following is « summary of the |‘ oH~ WAYNES ON THEIR NEW GROUNDS. Philadelphia, 
FIXTURES. First event, 10 bluerocks: Fred Bealle and Oscar Hesse, 7 each; | Dec. 20.—To-day, for the first time since August last, our gun 


club held a shoot on ourown grounds. In our late quarters we 
had to give way to improvement. Where we scattered lead from 
out shotguns the Midvale Steel Co., in their extended works, will 
soon be turning out the immense steel tubes and rings for Unele 
Sam's heaviest rifled breechloaders. After a lively skirmish for 
grounds, in which one disappointment followed another, we at 
length dropped into our present quarters, which we think second 
to none in this neck of the woods. We are located at Sixteenth 
and Wingohocking streets, on a knoll overlooking the Wingohock- 
ing Creek, a little hreezy at this season but very pleasant in the 
summer, as we shoot with our backs to the sun, with plenty of 
shade treesin the rear. We have eight minutes walk east from 
Wayne Junction, and no mud holes, in fact, paved sidewalks ex- 
tend to within one block of the grounds. The attendance te-eday 
was slim and shooting somewhat rocky. Cheyney took another 
lease on the gold badge. Full score appended. Match at bluerocks, 


Edmund Throckmorton 6; John Cooper, Ten Broeck, Davis, Jacob 
and John Worthley and Leander Campbell, 5 each; Edward Bus- 
sell and Neil Campbell, 4 each; Walter Parsons, 3; John Dey, 2; 
Albert Ivins1. Beale won first money in the shoot off. 

Second event, 10 bluerocks: Bealle, Throckmorton and John 
Cooper 7 each, Dey, Bassell and John Worthley 6 each, Leander 
Campbell, Davis, Diniel Kearney and Ivins 5 each, Jacob and C. 
Worthley 4 each, Parsons 3. Bealle won first money in the shoot 
off, and second and third moneys were divided. 

Third event, miss and out at live birds, $l entrance: Bealle and 
— Cooper 1 each and divided; Henry White and John Cooper 
nothing. 

Fourth event, miss and out at live birds, $1 entrance: Bealle 
and James Cooper 2 each and divided: White and John Cooper 1 


lf you want your shoot to be announced here 
send in notice like the following: 


Jan. 1.—Germantown Gun Club, New Year’s Day Tournament, 
at Germantown, Pa. Address Harry Thurman. 
Jan. 1.—All-Day Tournament, at Auburn, N.Y. J. Henry Kerr, 


Secretary. 


DEATH OF ANNIE OAKLEY.—London, Dec. 30.—Much regret 
is expressed at the news of the death at Buenos Ayres of conges- 
tion of the lungs of Miss Annie Oakley, the celebrated female 
rifle shot, and one of the most popular members of Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West Show during its sojourn in London. 


* RUTHERFORD. N. J., Dec. 20,—Boiling Springs against Leonia 





each. 
Fifth event, miss and out at live birds, $1 entrance: White and 





Gun se or po we oy 8 from 3 traps at un- on 2 wales nnd one ot Hive | entranc + ee 
k nh angies, American Association rules: Bealle 3 eachan lvided, Ivins <, James an ohn Cooper nothing, | 9 tra es 

os , Boiling Springs Gun Club. Sixth event, 8 live birds, $3 entrance, 2 moneys: MF. Cornell Kane... ...11110011016101010010—11 Cheyney. .11110011111111110001 - 15 
Oe Rieee tc csuswepweneseuere sent .0011100011110110001011111—15 and James Cooper 7 each, White, Ivins and Dey 6 each, Bealle, | Davis... ..00001001000000011001— 5 A Ulary...10001111000100111000— 9 
REMMI cxccssin vowsseetys shes 1100111110101111011011110—18 Davis and John Cooper 5 each, John Bergen 4, James Bray 3, | W Ulary..11101111111100010011—14 T Macc. . .01001100101000000001— 6 
MIN WME Soa’ es ocby Sac ceet est eert 0110001011010001110001100—11 Moneys were divided. Seargle: . .10011001100000101010— 8 
ME URRBIEY 5005 cccccescs one saneky 1160011101111110101111110—18 Seventh event, 5 live birds, $3 entrance, 2 moneys: Cornell, ———==>=>xzxzxz=: 
MBMDAIN EB.) «ccs. oS s-cecsscce cocies 1011110111000110100110010—14 James Cooper. — pet a — and Dey 3 each, b li fi 

ed m™, Hi. ° . 

Wee oo Leonia aaa oa Eighth event, miss and out at live birds, $1 entrance: Bealle dlew fin wa tons. 
Bian 524 schon soci aabuneGtoce beet 1100111010110011000111100 —14 and White 2 each and divided, Cornwell 1, James Cooper, Ivins 
NI <.3.crccecere cee ate ae 0011101011101011011101001—15 and Throckmorton nothing. , 
MRIS, SEG hes? cinassccndakcusheem 0100110011101000001101011—12 Ninth event, miss and out at live birds, $1 entrance: Cornwell PENNSYLVANIA BIRDS. 
WRIA TS RNS. bonnie ocuinckCoeucs Soke 0100111011010111110100011—15 2, James Cooper and Bealle 1, White nothing. i eae Site tid. ican te ail ee in mini il aiiadtiie 
DPN a xiecd caccetccsesiencectcee -£010000100010100100101001— 8 IMPORTED ARMS.—The Board of General Appraisers in New ingly valuable report upon the birds of Pennsylvania by the 
Goesser ....... sete nenetee cee ster eens 0010010000000101001010001— 7—71 | York handed down a decision last week of considerable public | State Ornithologist, Dr. B. H. Warren, and announced that ‘a re- 


interest. Schoverling, Daly & Gales protested against the rate 
of duty which the collector assessed on twelve finished gun-stock 
with locks and mountings. These articles were complete an 
ready to be attached to barrels which had come by another 
steamer. Tae collector had assessed the stocks at the rate of 35 
per cent. ad valorem, with a specific duty of $1.50 each, under 


vised and enlarged edition would doubtless be provided for by the 
State Legislature at an early day. The new edition is now in pro- 
cess of distribution through the Pennsylvania State officials and 
other persons mentioned in the act providing for the publication. 
This new edition, however, instead of being limited to 10,000 
pies. as we anticipated, includes 19,000 copies, 15.000 of whioh 


Sweep No. 1, 4 moneys, all ties divided, 10 bluerocks, 16 and 18 
yards rise, American rules, $1 entrance: 
Outwater..... .....1100010111— 6 Gladwin............ 1111101110— 8 
Lindsley. ..1010111111— 8 Walker....... . -1001110101— 6 
Collins.. ..1001011100— 5 Banta......... --1111011101— 8 
.1100111000— 5 James. .............1101111100— 7 










unt.... i co 
Van Riper -1001001000— 3 Ely.... ............. 1101011111— 8 | paragraph 170o0f the McKinley tariff law as “double-barreled 
Post a ee 1101011101— 7 Chaffee....... ..... 0010010010— 3 Sporting breechloading shotguns valued at not more than $6 = ae ee ae pute Aog g l _ 
oe Oe oe eee ee 1111111111—10 | each.” The importers alleged that a gun-stock did not constitute present edition contains twice as many plates and 176 additional 
ea ee 0111101110— 7 Goesser............. 0011000111— 5 | an entire firearm and should _ be Sassessed as “manufactures in pages of text. By copying the plates from Audubon’s “Birds of 
Wells............. . 0010100011— 4 part of steel under paragraph 215 of the new tariff law, at 45 per | America” the expense of original drawings was saved. The plates 

Sweep No. 2, same: cent. ad valorem.” But ex-Judge Somerville, who made the | were colored from specimens either in Dr. Warren’s collection or 
Ea Collins. ......... 1111110111— 9 Gladwin............0100100011— 4 | decision, said that gun-stocks or other are of guns separatel belonging to the National Museum. As a measure of economy 
OM igo sys.cocenae 1111010111— 8 Outwater..... ..... 1110010011— 6 imported would be ordinarily classified as manufatures of w the lithographer was in restricted in the number of colors to 
BRS oy ccagdse~ seen O111]10111— 8 Lame.... ...... .... 1111011111— 9] or metal. But this was a case unlike any that had been con- | pe used. but the reproductions have suffered little, if at all, on 
eee 1011111111— 9 Van Riper.......... 1010110100— 5 | sidered by the board or decided by the courts. In deciding the | this account. Waile the number of plates is but 100° there are 160 
Dr Wells..... ..-O101111011— 7 Klees........ nee 1011111010-— 7 | case the appraisers take the view that the stocks and the barrels | species figured, and, as a rule,the two sexes are shown, and in 
BN 5e So sashcinceae 0001010101I— 4”_-_ Hunt... ............ 1101110001— 6 | were imported to be put together in this country. Therefore, the | many cases the young as well. We may repeat what we said 
Chaffee.......... ..0110100011I— 5 Banta............... 1011110101— 7 | importations should pay duty as breechloading shotguns. about the contents of the first edition in order to convey an idea 
TAROT i... 02-25% 1111111111—10 Taylor......... ....1101100111— 7 ONEIDA, N. Y., Dec. 27.—Oneida |Gun Club annual side shoot | of its scope. Tbe introductory pages are devoted to brief explana- 
Goesser........... -1II111111—10 Hollister............ 9001001100— 3] for supper. Captains, Maxwell and Markham, 25 single king- | tions of the topography of a bird and the descriptive terms used 

Sweep No. 3, same: birds, 18 and I6yds. rise, 3 traps, unknown angles, American As- | in the accounts of the species. The descriptions are clear and 
TERDOR: .s: s Scvdeocsese 1111101011— 8 Collins . ........... 0011011101— 6 sociation rules: a . concise, sometimes limit to a few lines when the species is fig- 
Chaffee ... ........ 0010000110 3 Beam........ ..... 1ONO1II11— 8 | Maxwell.......0 .....00--008 aad .1111111011011111111111111—23 ured. Full notes are given on the habitat in the State, the time 
Van Riper.......... MI1—10 Post............ ... 1110011111— 8 | Dr Cavana ...-...-..+ seress cesses. 1110111111111111110011011—21 of arrival and departure, the nest and nesting habits, the size and. 
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half morocco, and — 
over the first may be taken as an index of the increased eyaethy 
with the author’s efforts in behalf of the birds of Pennsylvania. 


*Report on the Birds of Pennsylvania, with Special Reference 
to the Food Habits, Based on over Four Thousand Stomach Exam- 
inations. By B. H. Warren, M.D., Onithologist, Pennsylvania 
State Board of Agriculture. Second edition, revised and aug- 
mented. Illustrated by one hundred plates. Harrisburg: E. K. 
Meyers, State Printer, 1890, pp. xiv- é 


A Boox Anour InpIANs.—The FOREST AND STREAM will, mail 
book, 


on ae Mr. Gi 
Sige on a p -! ” giving contenté 


Burnheef.....21010—3 21021—4 Lindsley...... 11121—5 = 10211—4 
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SPARROWS AT THE TRAP.—Mount Vernon, N. Y.—There 
was a novelty in the way of trap shooting at our club on Thanks- 
giving. It was found shooters would not come down and have to 
pay 80 cents every time they went to the score, consequently the 
attendance was meagre. English sparrows were thought of and 
now the problem is solved. They were tried and proved an un- 
doubted success, and as they are very cheap every one can shoot 
live birds without blowing in a big pile of money. I believe they 
will even supersede ype entirely, for they are out of the trap 
_ = a a ons amon oo I te the shove for the 

nefit of clubs simiiarly p: and any one writing to me can 
have the address of the party selling them.—W. Cox. 


birds each, 30yds. rise, under Hurlingham rules. The former won 
killing 30 straights. Brown killed 29. Woodlawn Park, L. I., did 
not have a very large attendence of members to-day, and the 
shooting also was poor. Four qrreepetakes of 5 birds each were 
shot. The first was won by Dr. Van Seil. He divided the second 
with Dr. Schurz. Dr. Schurz won the third, and Dr. Van Seil the 
fourth. the two shooters making a clean sweep of the board. Dr. 
—— Seil = from the 25yds. mark, and Dr. Schurz from the 
yds. mark. 


THE SOUTH SIDES.—South Side Gun Club, Newark, N. J. 
New Year Day reception, from 9 A. M. to5 P.M. The pleasure of 
your company is re ne oa Mie mocks ends clay=' 

come pre) or ve o the 
TERRELL, Manager. iki 
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tsmen who do not see what they want under this heading 

will 7 ee lookunder the hatches of the Canoe, peep into the 
squint down the barrel of the Rifle, open the Fish Car and 
ee Tourist, and if their yearn- 

ings are still unsatisfied, push their explorations into the Editorial 


el. 
ce Bag, inquire of the 


and Advertising Departments. 





FIXTURES. 


FEBRUARY. 
22, Biscayne Bay, Annual, Biscayne Bay. 


JULY. 
14. Lake Y. R. A., Hamilton, 20. Lake Y. R. A., Rochester, 


Hamilton. Rochester. 


r 
16, Lake Y.R.A., R.C.Y.C., Tor. 23. Lake Y.R.A.,Oswego,Oswego 


17. Lake Y. R. A., Queen City, 
Toronto. 





A DISPUTED QUESTION. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


Permit me to take exception to the somewhat summary manner 
in which you decide a question so extensively discussed and on 


widely different opinions are held, as the second one 
ia th y r Dec. 18, under the head of “Some 
Points About Markboats.” It seems to me that the editor. while 
at perfect liberty to criticise and discuss, should not arrogate to 
himself the right to judge and decide a point which at the very 
time is announced to come before the race committee of the club 
to which the contestants belong at its next meeting for decision, 
and where opinions contrary to the one expressed are held by rep- 


referred to in your issue 0 


resentative yachtsmen and practical helmsmen. 


‘As to the point in question, if you will allow its discussion, it 
d by the rule you give 
(Rule XXXIV., Section 13), that other rules also apply, and must 
be considered as regards their bearing on the main rule, and I also 
object to your setting forth what yon term ‘the common sense of 
the rule” against the custom which I and others claim to.be uni- 
versal, viz., that to claim the allowed rights at the mark the lec- 


seems to me that while it may be jud 


ward and overtaking boat must have the mark. 


This is the main question: As the boat A is on starboard tack, 
leading and to windward, she is in nowise bound to grant, by anti- 
cipation, to B rights which do not yet exist. It may be B’s mis- 
fortune to have got in a position where she hopes to obtain a 


i ° 
A 


position between A and the mark, but she risks not being able to 
in such case must either slack sheets and 
stop way or else wear ship and lose time. She well knows that A 
cannot bear ower, on her in the least, and it would, therefore, be 

to force A into givirg up her weather advan- 


get there in time, and 


unjust to allow 
tage mereiy that she, B, should obtain a racing advantage. 


The other rules which it seems to me bear on this case are as 
follows: Rule XXXIV., Sec. 6. “An overtaking yacht shall in 
every case as long as on overlap exists keep clear of the yacht 
which is being overtaken,” and Sec. 12,same rule, “When two 
yachts, both close-hauled on the same tack, are converging by 
reason of the leeward yacht holding a better wind and neither 
can claim the rights of a yacht being overtaken, then the yacht 


e 180, fifth edition 


to leeward shall keep clear.” 

You quote Dixon Kemp: on referring to 
“Yacht,and Boat Sailing” I find Rule21 of Y.R.A., the concludin 
clause of which I quote: “The overtaking yacht if to leewar 


must not luff until she has drawn clear of the vessel she has over- 


taken.” 


Role 21, Y. R. A. (page 182) headed “Requiring a yacht to tack 
when approaching a shore or .other obstruction closehauled”’ ex- 
pressly excepts a mark vessel. I quote: “If two yachts are 
standing toward a shore or shoal, or toward any buoy boat or 
vessel and the yacht to leeward is bea | to run aground or foul of 

excepted) and is not able 
to tack without running into collision with the yacht to wind- 


such buoy, boat or vessel (a mark vesse 


ward; the latter shall at once tack on being hailed,” etc. 


In the case under discussion there is no question of going ashore 
or of any dangerous obstruction if B should be forced to the lee- 
ward of the mark. Evenif holding a better wind she is bound to 
keep clea, and what B might do in the way of luffing if the coast 
was clear is outside of this discussion, as she is bound, being the 


overtaking vessel, to ~~ clear in any case. 
I respectfully submit t 


when differed with. GUENN. 


We are very glad to give space to a further discussion of the 
nly hope that others who are interested in it will 


question, and o r 
tollow *Guenn’s” example and state their views. 


it in public. 


The main i is very clearly stated by “Guenn,” but in 

imits it to one special case, in which the leeward 
vessel, B, is the overtaking one, and also holding the better wind. 
come up on port 
tack and gone about to leeward of A a short time previous to the 
collision, but whether or no she was the overtaking yacht. we can- 
not say, nor does it matter in theleast. The rule under discussion 
is a general one, and covers a wide range of position. In order to 
discuss it thoroughly we will take “Guenn’s” statement of the 
question, but assuming that the boats are merely in the relative 
Positions given; A to windward and B having an overlap on A as 
We may assume that the two started the 
race in the same relative positions; that they came evenly together 
in cross tacking, neither being positively in the lead, or even that 
Ais the overtaking vessel. The main question would be precisely 
the same under any of these. prior conditions, and yet neither of 
the sections, 6and 12, quoted, by our correspondent, would bear 


arguing it he 
As a matter of fact, in the Tuxedo race B h 


the two near the mark. 


on he case. The same applies to the Y. R. A. rule No. 20, as also 
quoted. 

Rule 21 of the Y.R.A. is practically embodied in sections 138 and 
14 of the S.C. Y.C. Rule No. XXXIV., though the wording is dif- 
ferent. As we read this rule in connection with Sec. 13, it only 
strengthens our argument; it expressly says that a yacht shall not 
compel another to tack in order to give her room at a markboat; 
but, if the former can go clear without tacking, the latter must 
give her room todo so. Thisis precisely B’s claim, that he could 
Dass the mark without tacking; he did not hail A for room to 
tack, as he might have done had there been an obstruction to sea 
room in place ef a mark in the course, but he hailed for room to 
pass the mark on the same tack. As we understand the position 
of the other side, the case would have been the same if B, instead 
of making a pilot’s luff, had been sailing just enough freer to have 
gone by the mark with sails full. 

It may be that a case might arise in which B is clearly the over- 
taking vessel and at the same time holding the better wind, so 
that the two conve: and that the sections 6 and 12 would enter 


into the discussion; but this we think is very doubtful and in any 
be deferred until the main question is settled. 

A. rule No. 18 is clearer on the main point than the 

as follows: “When ange OG buoy or ves- 

are not clear of 

to and actually 


event ma 

ore ding 
eve Se rea: 

sel used to mark out the course, if two 

each other at the time the leading yacht is 








































is, which to me and others seems the 
rational view of the casein question, although having a whole- 
some respect for the last word which is the editor’s prerogative 


We were aware 
that the abstract question of the construction of the rule had been 
laid before the race committee of the Seawanhaka C. Y. C., but as 
the actual race, which has created a good deal of interest through 
this foul, was in itself a very trivial one, being sailed entirely out- 
side the club, and long since settled so far as the two contestants 
are concerned, there can hardly be any impropriety in discussing 


rounding the mark the outside zon must give the other room to 
“= clear of it, whether it be the lee or the weather yacht which 
8 in danger of fouling the mark.” Under this rule it isclear that 
the following yacht not be abreast of the mark, in fact, he 
may be a considerable distance away. A would bly be con- 
sidered to have what has been termed in this discussion an ‘‘over- 
lap on the mark” as soon as any ee her hull and spars actually 
la it. Now if she werea big schooner, with a sail base of 
175ft. from bowsprit end to boom end, B might be over 150ft. from 
the mark and yet have the right, through overlapping A, to hail 
for room. The distances would be vastly different, but the prin- 
gipie is the same as in the case of the smallest catboats or canoes. 
The S. C. Y. C. rule is less definite in not specifying that the lead- 
tng bons must be actually covering the mark. 

e cannot promise “Guenn” the very last word, but we will be 
glad to hear from him further, and especially in regard to what 
we unfortunately termed the common sense of the rule. If our 
reading is incorrect, and B must ss be abreast of the mark 
before she can claim room to round, of what possible use is the 
disputed section 13, and how has itso lovg survived the rigid scru- 
tiny of committeeson the revision of the rules? 


THE SEPTEMBER GALE OF 1889, 


LL things must come to an end, and I passed out into the night 
on the memorable ovening of Sept. 7 with regret. I closed 
the door on a cheerful picture of rooms made bright with all that 
taste and refinement can command, in vivid contrast with the 
outer darkness. As I crossed the lawn Bruce Price’s many-gabled 
masterpiece rose in dim and fantastic outline behind me, 
relieved only by the warm and brilliant light streaming from the 
windows, while below me, the pier stretched out its shadowy 
length. The wind that for two days had been quietly moan- 
ing in the east had now changed the character of its song, and 
with acrescendo of portentous meaning was telling the sailor 
of streaming decks, plunging and groaning hulls, shrieking cord- 
age, and cold and sleepless nights. The sea was clattering noisily 
on the beach, and every sign of nature pointed to what the 
mariner quaintly calls “a — of weather.’ 

The gig lay er me in the shelter of the breakwater, and 
after a long wet pull the black high side of our 3l-ton British 
“coal wagon” loomed up before us. We were quickly on deck, 
with the boat on the davits, and soon the anchor light and 
the two red lights swingin gentl on the flagstaff aft had 
charge of the deck. “All hands,” with that sweet confidence in 
Providence or “the old man” whiche characterizes the sailor, 
speedily joined Mr. Murphy. 

The increasing sea before long, however, aroused the “old 
man” (not Providence), a glance on deck demonstrated the neces- 
sity of more ground tackle under foot. The crew was called: in 
a short time we were riding to both anchors, and repose again 
descended on the little ship. 

Morning brought with it a moderate gale from the northeast, 
but the sea running more easterly had increased enough to set our 
craft rolling uncomfortably, as she lay tide rode. Ata littleafter 
eight bells the small chain parted where it pressed across the bob- 
= As quickly as skillful and r hands could do it, the try- 
sail and storm jib were brought on deck. Stopped upon their luff, 
they were bent on and hoisted, sheets rove off ready to sheet 
home and fully prepared for setting at an instant’s notice. Owing 
to the subcellar construction of our craft and the shoal water of 
Black Rock Harbor, we were anchored far from the shore, yet 
with but little water under ourkeel. Any further accident to our 
greund tackle sending us adrift, would, therefore, prove disas- 
trous, and naught but prompt and skillful action could prevent 
our stranding. With the sea then running and the increasing 
gale evidently upon us, this meant serious damage, if not the loss 
ot the vessel and our lives. From this moment the deck could not 
be left,and the crew remained there night and day until the 
storm was over on Saturday morning, going below for their meals 


only. 

And such meals! Aft, with the solitary comfort of a swinging 
table, I did well enough, as dishes preserved while on it some sta- 
bility; but forward, the fo’castle floor and nature’s implements. 
the fingers, did duty for those invented by civilization. Skiil 
born of long practice enabled me to accomplish a tubbing on that 
morning, but it was the last effort until quiet again reigned, and 
@ razor was ornamental only during the same period. The noises 
developed by that eternal roll were as disagreeable as numberless, 
fon a = passed in recovering the articles continually break- 
Dg adrift. 

As the day wore on it grew worse on deck, for a small rain added 
its mite to the discomfort. In the afternoon an enormous flood 
tide, bringing with it an increasing wind and sea, threatened the 
destruction of the Pearsall breakwater, its solidity and strength 
alone saving it. All the lighter structures up in the harbor, al- 
though less exposed, were much damaged,and their wreckage 
was soon floating on the agitated waters of the Sound. The 
steam yacht Unquowa, anchored inshore, by this time was roll- 
ing so violently that we feared she would turn turtle, and in our 
discomfort we consoled ourselves with the thought that if we 
were badly off she was ‘‘wusser.” 

Our lot was like that of the policemen in the “Pirates of Pen- 
zance,”* an unhappy one, and with longing eyes we gazed upon the 
soft green of the lawn as it rose from the very edge of the foam- 
ing waters to the cottages, framing them in with an effective 
background for their varied outlines and warm coloring. With 
a glass the ladies could be seen on the verandas watching the toss- 
ing vessels. Behind the shelter of Fairweather Island the smaller 
yachts lay in greater security, but vieing with their larger sisters 
in the violence and eccentricity of their movements. An unlucky 
naphtha launch broke adrift and started off on an independent 
cruise that ended disastrously on Penfield Bar. Willing hands 
went to her rescue and she was dragged ashore in a very demoral- 
ized condition. We understood afterward that one of my guests 
dubbed **Matie,” who, unable to get ‘on board on his arrival, had 
been stopping at the cottage, here distinguished himself. With a 
courage worthy of imitation he took off his shoes and stockings, 
dashed into the water at least a foot deep, and, painter in hand, 
stimulated all hands to concerted action by singing “Captain 
Ranzo” in the teeth of the gale. Naught but the stern discipline 
maintained on the quarterdeck of the flagship, the thorough in- 
struction there obtained and the superior quality of the whisky 
dispensed on board could breed such mariners, and [ hope in time 
to reach the Standard of Annapolis with my pupils. 

Night settled down with a dreary monotony of noise and dis- 
comfort which banished all sleep. The men, wrapped up in the 
clew of the trysail, passed an unhappy night, while | below spent 
the time, with pillows in hand, in search of a quiet corner. Four 
nights did I try unsuccessfully, and nailing my ears fast to the 
floor, with staples driven down over my great toes, is the only 
ae that has presented itself to my liveliest flights of im- 
agination. 

On Wednesday morning the sea had gone down a little. A boat 
sent on shore brought off some books, a few gastronomic delica- 
cies and a kind note from the chatelaine, begging the commodore 
to desert his lonely watch for the comforts and companionships 
of the cottage. The weather was still so threatening that I did 
not dare to leave the vessel. In a short time the sea again arose 
in its might and further communication was cut off. Another 
one of my afterguard had now arrived on the scene and was quar- 
tered at the cottage, being unable to get off, at least, so they sent 
word with many protests of loyalty; but their commander has 
always thought that the charming presence of the chatelaine, the 
skill of the “chef,” the excellence of the wine cellar and the 
downiness of the beds proved too much for their fealty. The 
books — my only solace during the dreary monotony of the fol- 

owing days. 

On Friday the steward found that our supplies were giving out 
and it became absolutely necessary to reach terra firma. This 
looked to be impossible, for the surf, higher than ever, was dash- 
ing up over the b water even at 'ow water. The boat was 
lowered with the greatest difficulty and, with the skipper and two 
men in her was started for the shore. 

The skipper, like many good sailors, is an indifferent waterman, 
and I therefore gave him careful instructions how to proceed. By 
rowing diagonally across the sea, head to wind, the shelter of 
Fairweather Island could have been reached in safety. This he 
failed to do, and steering straight in for the land was soon in 
shoal and breaking water. Au went the boat, mounted on the 
crest of a big comber, at incredible s ; the oars were tossed 
from the broken oarlocks, and becoming unmanageable, she dis- 
ap from view in a smother of white water. 

ip to this time the green hillside had for days been drearily 
void of life. The rain had kept every one indoors. The cottages 
and hotel wore a deserted, dreary, water-soaked look, and a good 
glass alone revealed any signs of humanity behind the dripping 
eaves of the verandas. Asif by magic, the scene changed, people 
came running from every where, the lawn was like a race course, 
and even the gentle sex hurried to the beach, in spite of wind and 
rain. A most curious effect her produced, rushing about in 
seemingly purposeless manner, like so many ants! Presently 
they a in one spot; the boat arose from the water, and- 
was carri to the green sward. Then a conclave held 


up on 
counsel around | the derelict, and three low clad forms, our un- 


Senky Norteansinnt teens Was conn like so 





held by some occult fascination until a cart came down and 
trundled her off to the bead of the harbor. The ants all crawled 
away into their nests, and the wind and rain again reigned 
su e over the scene. 

his interesting pantomime coming to an end our own situation 
forced itself on my notice, and sad to say. for a moment I became 
panic-stricken; and as the ancient Tr says, “there was the 
devil to pay and no pitch hot!” We were left with one ablebodied 
seaman, an undersized cook, an invalid steward and a feather- 
weight commander.. With the latter at the wheel what could 
one and three-quarters worth of man do with those trysail and 
storm jibsheets in a hurry? Our old craft would have run away 
with us with disastrous results. Our gear held on, however, and 
the boat was seen after a while coming out from under the lee of 
the island. The ducking had evidently washed some of the cob- 
webs from the skipper’s brain, and shaping a proper course he 
brought the boat safely alongside, riding the seas so buoyantly as 
to ship but little water. 

It was no easy matter, however; to get her to the davits with 
the crew on . She plunged frantically, threatening destruc- 
tion to herself at every instant. Skill and activity triumphed, 
however, and without damage sbe was secured and the stores 
landed in the icebox. A lost oar, several broken thoiepins and a 
ducking for the men was the total damage done. The “after- 
guard” sent off a message expressing great concern for my safety 
and anenormous desire to join me; this latter part being deliv- 
ered by the eatogts with a skeptical smile. Their anxiety sqon 
manifested itseif, for they hoisted signals on the pier flagstaff, 
asking me to accept assistance. This I declined, knowing that 
none could be rendered in such a sea, aud having by this time re- 
gained confidence in our ground tackle. one nevertheless tele- 
graphed to Bridgport for a tug. One started, but two or three 
plunges outside the harbor light nearly swamping her she turned 


Left alone in our discomfort, night closed down with as large a 
sea, and its attendant noise and motion, as during any part of the 
week. Toward morning, however, a sensible decrease in the 
motion was feijt, and the wind blowing more fitfully showed signs 
of going down. Saturday’s sun rose smiling, nature quickly re- 
sumed her usual aspect, and naught of her ruffled temper could 
be seen but the discolored water stirred up in her angry mood. 
An hour spent dragging for our lost anchor and chain secured it. 
The warmth of the sun soon dried our sails. A vigorous morning 
toilet applied to our little ship removed all traces of the storm, 
and by noon we were all ataunto, “stip-shape and Bristol fashion.” 
Lunch on shore served to relate our several experiences. The 
“afterguard” told of their, heroic efforts to rescue or to join the 
commodore. The chatelaine related her many pangs and fears as 
she gazed on the litt leship madly tossing on the waters. The com- 
modute told the chatelaine’s ‘‘wusser half” what a poor harbor he 
had. The half retorted with a violent tirade against blarsted 
British cutters, contending that his American harbor was a first- 
class shelter for sensible American boats, for which alone the Lord 
intended it. 7 1 : 

The commodore promised to reform, and to build his next hoat 
with the keel on top of the mast, thus bringing peace and an 
adjournment to the sideboard. The usual result taking place, 
they were seen together for the rest of the day wrapped in 
American flags, chock a block with patriotism, aud the September 
gale of ’89 became a thing of the past. R. CENTER. 


OLD AND NEW STYLE YACHTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

“Podgers” must have had doughnuts and cheese for dessert, or 
he could not have written such a blue grumble as you printed 
lately about modern yachis. I wish some yacht sharp would give 
him a description ot all the admirable improvements over old 
styles seen in most modern built craft. I had a sail in one of his 
wave smashers not long ago, a beat to windward in a moderate 
sea in a 33ft. Lw.l.. 11ft. beam, 6ft. draft., with good lines and sail 
plan. The lee drift was astonishing, the water flew all over the 
cockpit, the lee bow spanked the head seas savagely every plunge. 
Well, we arrived—in the afternoon—with the kerosene and hard- 
tack mixed. I have made the same passage under like conditions 
in my cutter in half the time, without leeway, spray, spanking or 
more keeling, and sans flavored biscuit. She is 28ft. l.w.1., 9ft. 3in. 
beam and 7ft. draft. I have outsailed many well-modeled, larger- 
sized country craft, because mine would hold on to the water, part 
the seas like a knife, make small lee waves, drag no water, stand 
up to the wind and sneak close to the wind’s eye. Modified cut- 
ters, such as Williams, Gardner, Smith, Burgess and others design, 
are the nearest perfection for comfort, satety speed and beauty 
of any craft in the world. Thev are so nearly perfect that only 
@ practical eye can detect any difference in a new craft from its 

redecessor. Whether they resemble English or Turkish, they 

nave enough about them to be distinctly American, and they have 

come to stay. Compare the Shona and Saladin or the Minerva 
and Milicete, for example. A 28ft. l.w.l. yacht is a little fellow 
after all; dock her overhanging ends and you may as well pnt in 
rowlocks and stick to the harbor: leave them and she is a seagoing 
craft of some dignity. 

The clipper-bow gives much room for handling anchors and 
sails, improves appearance and lines, lessens pitching, supports 
the bowsprit and increases room below. There is little objection 
to the forward overhang, the fogies all howl over the fan-tail. My 
yacht is 37ft. over all. Suppose [ cut off the after overhang four 
feet. I then have a fairly wide stern, and an old-fashioned stub- 
tailed craft. Room around the cockpit and in it could be gained 
only by increasing the beam, and we know how that diminishes 
speed and draft. The fan-tail gives just as much additional room, 
as it extends beyond the mainsheet traveler. The cur-tailed 
yacht has less deck room and less stowage room below: the main- 
sheet is troublesome and must be handled in the cockpit; it is dif- 
ficult to pass the reef earing and to tie outer reef-points; there is 
more liability of being boarded by following seas, and by raging 
seas when anchored in an exposed roadstead; there is more drag 
in rough water, and sheis open tothe suspicion of having been 
built by the mile and chopped off when wanted. Bob-tails ought 
not to be encouraged on this side of the ocean. 

The after overhang is a graceful finish to the sheer and the run 
and refines the underwater lines so that the drag is diminished; it 
gives the mainsheet space for kinks, coils and capers; its foot 
room is invaluable in handling the mainsail; it splits following 
seas and lets them heave the yacht ahead, and lessens the settling 
in the trough of the sea; it makes the mainsail look in better pro- 
portion, and enables one tocarry a larger one for racing; it will 
not be abandoned by any one who cruises, “blow high, blow low,” 
outside or in. ; 

What is the golden ratio between beam and draft? Generally 
the greater beam the less draft. We have wisely avoided the 
extremes of English dimensions. A beam of 9ft. on 28ft. water- 
line is enough to afford plenty of deck room besides the skylight 
or trunk and permit the most exquisite lines of entrance and 
exit under water. A boat sails with bow deep, stern deep and 
side half buried part of the time, hence the necessity for the long 
overhang forward and aft to permit the banishment of bumps 
and the drawn-out delicacy of lines, as well above the water as 
below, to cheat the water of its friction and force. <A 7ft. draft is 
about right for the other dimensions given. This allows 6f. 6in. 
head room under skylight or trunk, space for trim ballast under 
the floor, low-hung outside ballast with great leverage and con- 
sequent stability and safety, and a grip on fhe water more com- 
fortable and effective than any centerboard Gives. 

These dimensions and features are the essentials of such a craft 
as “‘Podgers” has condemned in his sighs of sentimental aspira- 
tion for—he don’t know what. They represent the smallest yacht 
possible for one to live aboard of comfortably and to cruise safely 
up and down the New England coast. This ideal has been built 
and used in all kinds of weather; and though I should likea 
larger yacht—just as one finds his house getting smaller and 
smaller as his goods increase and wants another—I cannot see 
any improvement desirable after comparison with the best of the 
Marblehead fleet. Heavy with stores, with sails stretched by 
many a gale, with no experience in racing or in the tides off Mar- 
blehead, we went into the Labor Day race of the Corinthian Y. C. 
with three chopped off stubtailed yachts, having advantages of 
special a large harbor sail areas and expert yachts- 
men with knowledge of the course. Notwithstanding these, 
Orinda came in second, beaten only by a much larger yacht. 
Away with the old type sloop and *‘Podgers’s” lamentations. 

Dr. W. H. WINSLOW. 


CORINTHIAN NAVY.—The Board of Education will meet at 
an early date and form plans for the carrying out of the new laws 
regarding the granting of certificates to amateur seamen and 
navigators. Com. Robert Center ischairman. A dinner to cele- 
brate the birthday of the navy will be held during January. 
Members who would like to attend will send their names to Jas. 
Jeb Gibson, 757 Broadway. Proposed for membership Geo. W. 

ohnson. 

NEW YACHTS.—Mr. John B, Paine, who has been so successful 
in his two geclgte, Swordtish and Hornet, has completed a design 
for a 40-footer which Lawley will build this winter, Three new 
thirties are reported as ordered from Mr, Burgess, 
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sult was as follows: Com., D. B. Jacques; Vice-Com., W. H. P. 
Weston; Rear-Com.. Harry C. Fortier; Sec., W. C. Jephcott; 





WESTERN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


Commodore—D. H. Crane, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice-Commodore—N. B. Cook, ang. Ti. 

Rear-Commodore—O. A. Woodruff, Dayton, O. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. H. Ware, 130 Rialto Building, Chicago, Il. 

Ap: ications for membership should be made to the Sec.-Treas., on blanks 
whic be obtained from him, and should be accompanied by $2 as 
initiation fee and dues for the current year. 


FIXTURES. 


NEW YORK YACHT RACING ASSOCIATION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The last meeting of the year of the New York Y. R. A. was held 
at O’Neill’s on Dec. 26, with Com. A. J. Prime, the president, in 
the chair. Delegates from the following clubs were present: 
Bayswater. Columbia, Hudson River, Jersey City, Newark Bay, 
New Jersey, North Shrewsbury, Staten Island Athletic, Williams- 
burgh, Yonkers Corinthian and Oceanic yacht clubs. tn addition 
the owners of the winning yachts of the regattas of 1889 and 1890 
were present to receive souvenirs and prizes. 

The financial report of the regatta sailed Sept. 1 was submitted 
by the regatta committee and showed a balance of $107 net prot: 
there will probably be added to this about $75 more, which will 
bring the grand total up to nearly $200, which, with the balance in 
the treasury after paying the prizes, will leave the Association 
$300 to the good. This sum does not include over $500 used in the 
purchase of prizes for the recent regatta and for souvenirs for 
that of 1889. . 

A committee appointed at the last meeting to consider the ad- 
visability of having a dinner, submitted their report. They in- 
formed the Association that each club belonging to the Association 
would be limited to the use of eight tickets, three to its delegates 
and five at large. bei er togy Jan. 28, 1891, was fixed as the date, 
and covers will probably be laid for 150, The place has not yet 
been selected, but will possibly be O’Neill’s if accommodation can 
be obtained there. 5 

The executive committee, to whom was referred the question of 

the Just Woke Up protest, submitted their report. In FOREST AND 
STREAM of Oct. 16 this matter was discussed at length, but we will 
again refer to it. At the recent regatta of the Association on 
Sept. 1 last, the yacht Just Woke Up, sailing in Class 3, appeared 
at the starting line without a number and requested permission 
tosail over the course, and was directed so todo by one of the 
judges. Although being handicapped the Just Woke Up finished 
first, beating all her class. A protest was filed, claiming that the 
rules were infringed by her in not carrying a number. This pro- 
test was upheld by the regatta committee, and the Just Woke Up 
was disqualified. From this decision an appeal was taken to the 
executive committee. The executive committee overruled the 
decision of the regatta committee, giving as their reasons that the 
judges who were delegated by that committee instructed the yacht 
to start, and while they may have and probably did exceed their 
authority. their error should not be visited on an innocent party, 
viz., the owner of Just Woke Up. The executive committe recom- 
mend, however, that in future races of the Association the rules 
be rigidly enforced, and that their decision on this point is not be 
taken or construed as creating a precedent. 

It has been said that there is too much red tape about the pro- 
ceedings of some of these regattas; that judges are in the way in 
nine out of ten regattas at which they serve; that a regatta com- 
mittee is sufficient to manage a race: that its members arrange 
the preliminaries, see that the boats are entered in proper form, 
and being familiar with the event at which they serve, the man- 
agement of the race is a simple matter and can be accomplished 
far better without judges than with them. 

Our experience has been, that while the above may prove true 
in some instances, in the majority of races that we have attended 
where judges have acted, they have been selected not for “figure 
heads” but for their known ability and as experts in the matter of 

taking the correct time of a great number of starters. On the 
other hand, in the smaller clubs of which this assotiation is com- 
posed, different committees are selected each year, and while they 
attend to the detail of the regatta, they select men of experience 
to aid them in the important duty of timing the race. Of course 
the recent regatta of the New Kochelle Y. C. will be pointed out 
as an example, but if our friends will only delve a little they will 
find the fault rested entirely with an inexperienced regatta 
committee. 

After some miscellaneous business was transacted, the presenta- 
tion of prizes took place. 

The following are the winners in their respective classes with 
the prize awarded to each: 

Class C, Dolphin, walkover, one-half value prize, a pair of 
marine glasses. 

Class D, Avalon. an oil painting, by Butterworth. 

Class E, Mergus, two bronze statues with table lamp. 

Class F, Forsyth, an oil painting, by Butterworth. 

Class G, Christine, two bronze figures. 

Class 1, open sloops, Eagle Wing, bronze clock. 

Class 2, open sloops, Cameron, pair marine glasses. 

Class 3, open sloops, Just Woke Up. (This prize is withheld, as 
the committee haye not looked into other protests entered, as 
they did not deem it necessary until the appeal from their de- 
dision disqualifying her for not eansyink a number was decided.) 

Class 4, cabin cats, Edna, marine glasses. 

Class 5, cahin cats, Ripple, marine spirit compass. 

Class 6, open cat Norah, diamond charm. 

Class 7, open cats, Nadeya, oxidized silver cigar box. 

Class 8, Undine, oil painting by Butterworth, in which 19 yachts 
are shown in the race. 

Class 9, Bon Ton, piano lamp. 

Class 10, Galawater, walkover, one-half value, gold locket. 

In addition each of the above received a champion pennant. 

Souvenirs—gold watch charms—containing on one side the flag 
of the Association in colors and on the other the name of the 
winning yacht, were presented to the winners of the 1889 race as 
follows: Gertrude, Mergus, Forsyth, Lurline, Amateur, Corlett, 
Rival, Lone Star, Bessie, Norah L., Alida, Pauline B. and Bon 
Ton. After the presentation the meeting adjourned. 

The next meeting of the Association will be the annual one for 
the election of officers and will be held at O’Neill’s on Feb. 4, 1891. 
It is expected that at this meeting application for membership 
will be made by two or three of the larger clubs. a 


EASTERN Y. C.—The Eastern Y. C. has a committee out which 
is considering the ee a making additions to the club 
house at Marblehead Neck. e lot to the northward of the club 
house having been recently Se it was thought at one time 
that the club house might have to be moved forward to prevent 
the view from being interfered with. But C.S. Eaton, the new 
owner of the lot in question, very considerately decided to build 
his new house in such a position that it will interfere very little 
with the view from the club house veranda, so that there is now 
no necessity of moving the house. Several plans are being con- 
sidered, and the matter will not be decided till it is brought before 
the next meeting of the club. The most probable plan at present 
is one which includes a two-story addition to the south of the 
poseene house and connected with it by a covered walk which will 

ridge over the driveway. On the ground floor of this addition 
there is a ladies’ reception room and a billard room, both of which 
are lacking in the present house. The second story will be nsed 
for rooms for the servants, with some additional rooms for mem- 


bers. 
Canoeing. 


Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to FOREST AND 
STREAM their addresses, with name, membership, signal, etc., of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and raves, and 
report of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to FOREST AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, maps, a! information concerning, their local 
waters, drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all 
items relating to the sport. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICERS, 1890-91. 
COMMODORE: WALTER U. LAWSON, Boston, Mass. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER: RALPH F. BRAZER, 47 Central street, Lowell, Mass. 





























JUN 
27. Brooklyn, Ann., Bay Ridge. 
AUGUST. 
6-27. A. C. A. Meet, Lake Champlain. 


CANOEISTS’ WINTER QUARTERS. 


TS evenings at the New York Canoe Club winter quarters, 19 

West Twenty-fourth street, have so far proved to be success- 
ful and povelar that it has been suggested by many that the mem- 
bership be made more genera]. The location is central and the 
fencing rooms, presided over by Capt. Nicolas, are unique in 
their way, being decorated with pictures of canoeing, duelling, 
etc., and handsome weapons and curios. In addition to the 
canoeing talks, contests with foils, single sticks and gloves have 
been much enjoyed on these evenings. 

Although the subscribers have so far been eclely members of 
the New York Canoe Club who have en the rooms and 
assured the success of the scheme, it is the desire of the club that 
the meetings should benefit and entertain as large a number as 
possible. With this end in view the privileges of membership to 
the winter quarters is thrown open to all, subject to such restric- 
tions as govern all social organizations. 

If liberally supported by other clubs and canoeists these in- 
formal meetings can be made at slight expense still more attrac- 
tive, and may grow into a permanent organization. The subscrip- 
tions for the winter are $5 and applications may be addressed to 
B. H. Nadal, 19 West Twenty-fourth street, who has been ap- 
pointed by Com. Howard as committee in charge of the winter 
quarters, The next meeting will be held on Friday, Jan.9. The 
rooms will be open on every Friday thereafter during the winter. 
It is the intention to provide every other Friday omnes pro- 
gramme or attraction. It is especially unders that all 
canoeists and their friends, whether subscribers or not, are 
cordially welcome on any of these evenings. On last Friday week 
Capt. Nicolas, who can do many things besides fencing, served an 
excellent plain dinner to sixteen men, and these dinners may be 
made a feature of the meetings. 
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Treas., Hugh C. McLean; Committeeman, H.R. Tilley; Regatta 
Committee, Colin Fraser, W.C. Lee and Harry C. Fortier. The 
dinner took place Dec. 15. 
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MOHICAN C. C. SMOKER.—The camp-fire of the Mohican C. 
C. on Dec. 10, given by George G. Plyer, a member of the club, at 
his residence on Broadway, was a great success. After the elab- 
orate repast long clay pipes were banded around and soon the 
room was blue with smoke. Mr. Will Wheeler, Mr. Titus, Mr. 
Ransom and Mr. McLaughlin entertained the company evith 
mandolin and banio music, songs were sung, speeches made and 
yorne spun. Prof. Goewey told some capital stories and Captain 
inne quite sustained his reputation in that regard, keeping the 
table in aroar. The camp-fire ended with the presentation by 
Captain Winne in a graceful manner of the handsome silk ban- 
ners made by deft and fair fingers and won at the Labor Day re- 
atta. Among those present were the following: Samuel Anable, 
erry W. Babbett, Max Bender, Wm. S. Egerton, W. D. Frothing- 
ham, Wm. D. Goewey, Wm. 8. Hackett, E. Darwin Jenison, Fred 
G. Mather, Harry S. Miller, Fred Mix, Cuyler Shaw, Edwin J. 
Sipuie, Albert T. Smith,Wm. C. Titus, Wm. B. Wackerhagen. 
m. A. Wheeler, Chas. V. Winne, George G. Plyer, S. Howai 
Ransom, John Holmes, Alfred McLaughlin.—Albany Journal. 


BROOELYN C. C. OFFICERS, 1891.—Com., Joseph Rudd, Jr.? 
Vice-Com., M. M. Davis; Purser, M. V. Brokaw, 64 Hoyt street» 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Meas., D. A. Nash; House Committee. H. C- 
Ward, D. A. Nash, W. T. Wintringham. Regatta Committee, R. 
J. Wilkin, John Johnson, M. M. Davis. 
























HE Toronto C. C. has dined again, and as usual dined well, if 
we may jndge from the accompanying sketches by the club 
artist, Mr. Kelly. On Dec. 13, the annual meeting was held, there 


























































Answers to Correspondents, 















Ge No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 































J.8. B., North Platte, Nev.i—We do not see how we can assist 
_ in the matter, though we should think you could breed the 

ogs named without any bad effects. The person you speak of 
bears a good reputation, as far as we know. 


J.C., New York.—Central American game includes deer, turkey, 
curassow, quail, plover, partridge and prairie grouse, ducks and 
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REGATTA COMMITTEE: J. A. Gage, Loweil, Mass.; W. G. MacKendrick, 
Toronto; L, B. Palmer, Newark, N. J. JOINTS gocee. For mote of getting there consult the shipping guides or 
CENTRAL DIVISION. | OR’ N'DIVISION. POLED YOUNG TURKEY OYSTER SAUCE e Journal of Commerce shipping columns. 

Officers: . eee = Santee ak. dara gesctre: | L. W. F., Manchester, Conn.—In the FOREST AND STREAM of 
Vicr-Com.: C.V.Winne, Albany, N.Y. Vick-Com.: W. H. Cotton, Kingston ee June 3, 1875, there is a cut of three dogs which in their days were 
REAR-CoM,: T. P. Gaddis, Dayton, O. REAR-Com.; J.C. Edwards, Lindsay. GAME noted. The one in the center of the group (a jet black) was owned, 
Purser: Howard Brown Albany,NY PURSER: . I think, by a Mr. Fred Schuchardt, and was bred at the “Suffolk 
Ex. Com.: J. K. Bakewell and H. M. Ex. Com.: Colin Fraser and F. H. ROAST PARTRIDGE BREAD SAUCE Kennel Club’s” quarters, on Long Island, and the strain had been 















Stewart. Gisborne. 










kept pure for a great many years. Can he tell me whether they 

























a . $ . are still bred there, and, if so, will you kindly give me the address 
EASTERN DIVISION. ATLANTIC DIVISION. ENTRENENTS . FF of the party who has charge of the kennel? Ans. We do not 
Officers: Officers: CABINET PUDDING = \ADITRA SAUCE WS think this kennel is in existence at the present time, perhaps some 

VicE-Com.: J. W. Cartwright, Jr. VicE-Com.: I. V. Dorland, Arlington CHARLEY RUSSE LEMON MERINGUE PIE ‘] TS of our readers may be able to enlighten you. 
REAR-Com.: G. L. Parmele, Hartford. REAR-Com.: E.D. Anderson,'Trenton. STRAwnERRY & VANILLA ICE CREAM c f. G. M. N., Boston, Mass.—If it would not be too much trouble for 


CAKES MAcAROONS ETS ETC, 











Purser: R. Appollonio, Winchester. PuRsER: Rich’d Hobart, Newark,N.J. 
Ex. Com.: Paul Butler, E. 8S. Towne Ex. Com.: H. L. Quick and H. M. 
and Sidney Bishop. Kreamer. 


ou, I would be greatly obliged if you would kindly decide the 
aewing bet for me: Given, a bitch with a good strain of fox- 
terrier b ; let her be covered for the first time by a mongrel 
and have pups; let her be covered the second time by a full-blooded 
fox-terrier. A bets that the second litter of pups will be full- 
blooded; B bets to the contrary. If you wiil give us your opinion 
on this question at Pe earliest convenience, I will esteem it a 
wins, as it would hardly be correct to Ned 


t favor, 
fhe oedit for tho second Litter to the mongrel which 


ERUIT 
APPLES ORANGES GRAPES BANAHA 


Applications for mempership must be made ivisi ursers, accom- 
pp p to d on Ts, LEMONACE = COFFEE, 


anied by the recommendation of ap active member and the sum of 00 
er entrance fee and dues for current year. Every member attending 
the general A. C. A. eamp shall pay $1.00 for camp expenses, Appication 
sent to the Sec’y-Treas, will be forwarded by him to the proper Division. 

Persons residing in Division and wishing to become mem! 

will be with printed forms of application by 

















being a very exciting contest for the office of ore between 
twe of the old members, Messrs, Jacques and Neilson, the re 
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TARPON FISELING.. _ 22! "cit _cuick sae 
Anglers contemplating trip to Florida this coming season will find it to their advantage to inspect our ; 
iz celebrated 
kf Tarpon Rods, Reels and Lines. 


The largest tarpon (184 lbs.) ever killed on a rod and reel was taken with one of our Noibwood Tarpon Rods. TROUT FLIES. 
They are pronouuced “PERFECT” by all who have used them. 36 Cts. Per Doz. 


OUR NEW SOFT LINEN TARPON SNELL IS THE BEST. H. H. KIFFE, 
818 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, gond for Oatalogue. 











nig URNA tah Forest & Stream File Binders 
Fins FISHING TACEHE LE, PRIOR 81.00. 
18 Vesey Street (Fourth door from the Astor House), New York. FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 





WINCHESTER 


RIVAL 
LOADED PAPER SHOT SHELTS. 


Ask your Dealer for them. 
Wot Sold at HRetail by the Manufacturers. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


312 Broadway, N. Y. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Send for 82-page Oatalogue of Arms and Ammunition. 


Notice to Fishermen. Cut Prices for 1890. 


Here I am again as usual cutting the prices of Fishing Tackle. Low prices and good quality of goods increases 
my business. It will pay you to buy your tackle in Brooklyn. 
No, 1, 3 joint, 6 strip, Sp!it Bamboo Trout or Black Bass Fly Rods, solid reel seat below hand, nickel mountings, silk whippings, extra tip, all complete in wood form, length 94, 10, 
MERE WOME: 4, MMM clara 5 Sate sce da duties yd hae aneinis deeds cs Saeh GMs any das Ue dalek TEE Es clewas GARKes Ne ekeSEdacdeceraercauscatede se Ria Make dade cde Cdvdssdencwicdendasedets rice $2 72 
TG). h Goe aeee a te er eee Oe Ee NEGKERNION, c,d deus 6 hod uc adaod dade du a Cadel datice be a cacacddepiadenccadived® ecsscns ap chee hoadohs Mads Deka ib cécccsvccenucei thecdus “« 3 «82 
No. 4, 3 joint, 6 strip Split Bamboo Black Bass Bait Rod, Raised Tie Guides, solid reel seat above the hand, extra tip, silk whippings, nickel mountings, complete in wooa form, length 








a ape eee ON PIE Pec Se ndcees vu hacuneseedsigevke decdaced@acesdanaasadeaberddcretguadecdecsduah sasumban icons Price 2 72 
Die th G5 amen oe anes rem EE I NMI 6-5 23 o< Spins bu ddasla woe da davaadate ddlded aces xa dunaedeeddedsiia GeacechusndudeWscasscvche ede <dinccedebecoted ave Sbe~<ed “3-82 
No. 7, 6 strip Split Bamboo Salt Water or Lake Trolling Rod, 2 joint, solid reel seat above the hand, double tie guides, nickel mountings, length 8ft., weight 200z.........-......+0. o ie 
Hor Gp saune-ae-Noy J; habia SJeibevesic ase. civ cbs nce ce ced scceveteieseesccessteeesccaesear ses UECd ai adaddsyundede dears sds Gepedeke cede WU eedadacdvedsudadasm, dete saceveqnasesveddcsced ae 
No. 280, 3 joint Ash aud Lancewood Heavy Salt Water Bass Rod, hollow butt, extra tip, brass mountings, 9ft............c.cccceecceccccccccecceuccucceccccccceeecescencecceceeeses  §=6©90e. 


Brass Multiplyin Reeis, Balance Handle, Screw Oil Cup, fine finish, 25yds., 83c.; 40yds., 95c.; 60yds., $1.05; 80yds., $1.15; 100yds., $1.25. Hard Rubber Multiplying Reels, Balance Handle, 
Sliding Click, Nickcl Plated, 40yds., $1.75; 60yds., $2.25; 80yds., $2.50; 200yds., $3.75. Braided Linen Reel Lines on lock, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 300ft., 41c. J. F. M. Brand Linen Reel 
Lines on Block, 300ft., 9 thread, 38c.; 12 thread. 43c.; 15 thread, 46c.; 18 thread, 58c. Brass Swivels, 15c. per doz. Best Quality Hooks on single gut, per doz., 10c.; double gut, 15c. per 
doz. ; treble gut, 20c. per doz. Single Gut Leaders, 1ft., per doz., 15c.; 2ft., per doz., 30c.; 3ft., per doz., 45c. Double Gut ers, 1ft., per doz., l5c.; 2ft., per doz., 30¢.; 3ft., doz., 45e. 


J. F. MARSTERS, 51, 53 & 55 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Send Qe. stam~ for Illustrated Catalogue tor 1890. OPEN BVENINGS. 





The New Whitmore Hammerless Shotgun and American YACHTS, BOATS 


Arms Co. New Safety Hammerless Revolver. 


CANOES, 


WITH SPECIAL CHAPTERS ON MODEL YAOHTs 
AND SINGLEHANDED SAILING. 


BY 
Cc. STANSFELD-HICKS. 
AUTHOR oF “Our Bors, AND WHat TO Do Wir THEM. 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND DIAGRAMS 
AND 


Csift WORKING DRAWINGS OF MODEL YACHTS AND VARIOUS SMALL ORAF2 
o SUITABLE FOR AMATEURS. 






Guns 10 & 12-Gauge. 


These arms are the latest and 
best firearms to-day on the mar- 
ket; have features which no other 
firearms possess. Ask your dealer toshow them to you. 


AMERICAN ARMS (0,, '03 Milk Street, Revolvers 82 & .88, 


Boston, Mass, 










Merwin, Hulbert & Co.’s 5 
Automatic Ejecting Re- DESIGNS: 
volver, .32 and .38-cal., Model Yachts.—Defiance, Isolde, Bonny Jean, and 10-tonner with sail plan. 
with long barrel for tar- Canoes.—Birch, Mersey Paddling Canoe, L’Hirondelle, Sailing Canoe. 
get shooting and short Sailing Boats and Yachts.—Dabchick, Wideawake, Myosotis, Una, Singlehander by 0. P 
one for pocket use, inter- | “/4yton, 8-ton Racer, 3-ton Cruiser, 24ft. Auxilliary (steam and sail) firhing 


changeable. This volume contains much that is valuable and interesting to American yachtamsu and 
PRICE, $15.50. canoeists. The design, construction and use of small eraft of all kinds is treated of ina simple 
iiss tie nents to chien baie. tnd and entertaining style, and the instructions are clear and easily understood. 
we Wil mefl you cur iar codes Large crown 8vo., 380 pages and 16 large folding plates. 


logue, 10x12in. of Holiday Goods, Price, Postpaid. 83.50. 
WERWIN, HULGERT & CO..| poREST AND STREAM PUB, C0, 219 Broadway, W. Y, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 














Steam Yachts and Launches; 


THEIR 


MACHINERY AND MANAGEMENT. 


A Review of the Steam Engine as applied to Yachts; 


Yachts in American Waters; Rules for Racing; Rules for Build- 
ing; Pilot Regulations; Specific Types of Machinery; 
With 96 Illustrations. 


By Cc. PRP. BUN HA ROT. 


Design of Hulls; Ete. 


CONTENTS. 
Extracts from Lloyd’s Rules. 
Racing Steam Yachts. 
Management and 
Principal 


Theory of the Steam Engine. 
Boiler Efficiency. 
Boiler Mountings. 
The Engine and its Parts. 
The Screw. 
Laws Applicable to Steam Yachts. 


SCOPE OF THE VOLUME. 


Few new buyers of steam yachts have more than a vague comprehension of the driving power of their vessels, and few 
have the time or inclination to enter upon a prolonged scientific study of the theory of steam machinery, particularly when 
the practical results to them do not seem proportional to the efforts put forth. This volume is intended to be sufficiently 
comprehensive, and elementary at the same time, to suit the yacht owner’s object of acquiring a general understanding of 
the subject as a whole, with specific information and data covering the most recent practice.—From Author's Preface. 


Price, postpaid, $3.00. = 


Cloth, 240 pages. 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO, 40 Park Row, New York. — 


The Design of Hulls. 


Laws Governing 


Care of Machinery. 
Types of Yacht Machinery. 


Addenda: Tables, etc. 
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WILD INDIAN LIFE. 
PAWNEE 


HERO STORIES AND FOLK-TALES, 


With Notes on the Origin, Customs and 
Character of the Pawnee People. 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL (“TYO.”) 


Cloth, 417 pages. Illustrated. Price $2.00. 


Pawnee customs and beliefs are richly illustrated by the folk-tales 
and in the copious notes Mr. Grinnell gives an uncommonly spirited ac 
count of Pawnee life in peace and in war. There is an account of the 
defense of a Pawnee village by 200 sick men, cripples, old men and 
squaws, against 600 Sioux warriors, which for sheer gallantry and in- 
domitable pluck will match almost anything in military history. The 
» Pawnee warriors were all away at the time, and the Sioux counted upon 
an easy victory. But the Pawnee cripples and women actually beat them 
off after a hard day’s fighting, and at last so terrorized them that the 
bold assailants fled in panic and sustained a heavy loss. Mr. Grinnell 
also has written a picturesque and vivacious sketch of one of the last 
Pawnee buffalo hunts, in which the Indians commonly reverted to prim- 
itive weapons and usages, often oe quite naked with no other arms 
than their bows and arrows. A particularly interesting part of the book 
is that which treats of the Pawnee doctors or medicine men. The state- 
ments of Mr. Grinnell show the possession by some of these men of a 
kind of skill ir sleight-of-hand far beyond that usually attributed to In- 

a dians; some of the facts here described are as puzzling and unaccount- 
able as those performed by the famous jugglers and fakirs of Hindostan, while one of their 
tricks is a close parellel to the East Indian mango feat. Those who desire to learn 
of the many other wonders done by the Indian doctors must refer to its pages for themselves. 
As it is certainly one of the best works on Indian life, legend and character that has been 
written for a long time, it should obtain a wide circulation.—N. Y. Tribune. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB, CO0., 318 Broadway, N. Y. 


Lonpon: DAVIES & CO., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


Canoe and Camp Cookery. 


Bv “SENECA.” 


A practical cook book for canoeists, Corinthian sailors and outers, Practical because 
the author gives explicit and intelligible directions for preparing such dishes as he has him- 
self actually tested in camp and on acruise. This is just where the recipes differ from the 
absurdly impracticable dishes given in some ed —_— cookery books. The cooking 
outfit is described, and numerous hints on camp economy add to the value of the work 
Cloth, 98 pages. Price $1.00. 

NEW YORK: Forest anp STREAM PURLISHING Co., 318 Broadway, 
LONDON; Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill, 









FERGUSON’S PATENT 


Reflecting Lamps, 


WITH 


SILVER PLATED LOCOMOTIVE REFLECTORS. 


UNIVERSAL LAMP, 


For Sportsmen and Others. 

Combines Head Jack, 
Boat Jack, Fishing Lamp, 
Camp Lamp, Dash Lamp, 
Belt Lantern, Hand Laa- 
tern, etc. 


Excelsior Dash Lamp, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


Can be used on any kind or any part of a dash 
or vehicle. Burns kerosene without a chimney. 
Wick is regulated from outside of lamp. 


Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ALBERT FERGUSON, Office, 65 Fulton St. N.Y. 


KS 








OF TROUT 
tJ SALMON 


LIST 


Wa GUMMINS aastoe, 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


J.B. CROOK & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


Fishing Tackle, Gans, Riles, Revolvers, 
Goods for the Sportsman. 
52 Fulton St. & 1191 Broadway, New York City 


Send for a Catalogue. Specialty of Salm 
Trout Son Bass Blies. _ 


FRAZAR BROS., 


(Successors tu GOODALE & FRAZAR) 


TAXIDERMISTS 


And Dealers in 
Glass Eyes and all Tax- 
idermists’ Supplies. 


Minerals, Birds’ Eggs and Skins. 


Send stamp for full illustrated cata- 
logue. No. 98Sudbury st., Boston, Mass. 


Hunting Boots & Shoes, 


The most practical, comfortable and durable 
goods manufactured. Our Knee Boot is adjusta- 
ble over instep, easy to draw on and off and pre- 
vents slipping at hee]. Our shoe, with bellows, 
tongue and top extending 5 inches higher than 
ordinary shoe top, is the best bunting shoe ever 
devised. Best oil grain (waterproof) uppers, best 
Oak Soles, genuine hand sewed, $6.00 per pair 
boots or shoes. Best American calf vamp and 
top shoes $6.50 per pair. 


WHITMAN BOOT & SHOE CO., 


WHITMAN, MASS. 


Sales attest the Popularity of 
ENTLEMEN’S CIG ETTE. 


SPECIAL FAVOURS, 


BINNEY BROS, 
(KINNEY TOBACCO CO.. Successors), Also 
manufacturers of the Old Reliable 


SWEET CAPORAL. 




















(Metallic) NO LARGER 
THAN A 5-CENT PIECE, 
AND REGISTERS THE 
TEMPERATURE ACCU- 
RATELY. PRICE IN 
HEAVY GOLD PLATE 
WITH ONYX BACK, $1.50. 


§ MEYROWITZ BROS. 


A WATCH CHARM THERMOMETER, 
(h 
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OPTICIANS, 
295 & 297 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
S. E. Cor 23d st. 


PASTEUR PINE LOTION. 


For Man and All Animals. 


It is a powerful disinfeciant and antiseptic. 

It is a quick healer of all skin diseases, sores, etc. 
It is a positive cure for mange. 

It kills lice and fleas, etc. 


MARSHALL ROBBINS, 
70 East 13th street, - New York City. 


FOR THE BEST 


. Cedar Decoy 
7- Ducks, 


Made the exact size 
and imitation of the 
natura! bird, address 
J.N. DODGE, Detroit. 
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SECOND EDITION. 


Camp Life in the Wilderness, 
BY Capt. CuHas. A. J. FARRAR, 


Is a book that should be in every sportsman’s library. 
It is a readable book in every sense of the word, being 
replete with Hunting and Fishing Adventures, 
told in a racy, co. way that enchains attention. It 
would be a Splendid Christmas Present for any 
of your male triends. 224 es. fully illustrated, neat 
cloth binding. Price $1.00. Illustrated catalogue of 
sportsmen’s books mailed for 6 cents. 
JAMAICA PUBLISHING CO., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


TENTS AND CAMPING 


Is the subject of a new book called 


Gypsy Tents and How to Use Them. 


It gives a vast amount of information about 
how to live out of doors. Besides tents, how 
to make and put them up, it tells of camp 
fires, camps, pack saddles, cooking utensils, 
bedding and clothing, and the joys and sor- 
rows of camping. All outers need it. Fully 
illustrated. Price $1.25. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 
318 Broadway, New York. 


Glimpses of Animal Life 


WILLIAM JONES, F.S.A. 


A delightful book giving most entertaining 
accounts of the intelligence of animals, and 
of many curious habits of certain little know 
species. Every. one who is interested in 
nature or in animal life will find entertain- 
ment in this volume. 

Cloth, pp. 229. Price $1.50, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO,, 
818 Broadway, N. ¥ 











